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' In a three-.year study, Besearch tor Better Schools 
(BBS) ^as* "asked by the Bationar Ihstitute Education to' identify, 
analfze, 2^nd/ i^er if y' definitive Asocial changes forecast for the , 
datfades ahe«d, and to pro ject'their iaplications for schools of the 
future. BBS revioiied the literature to extract future planning needs 
rb^vant to educational practitioners. These needs vere assessed in a 
survey ^ of 1C12 iQnovativtd educators alid served as the basis for four 
ibdepe^dentXy cxridated Educational designs for. the luture. The only 
<ionstraints^on these 'designs- vere a regd'iceaept for iapleaentation by 
1985 and a c^sideration of cost ef fectivene^. This idocukent 
discusses th^plaiining needs found in the study and presents the fcrur 
desians based on thea: Jokn A. Connolly's pla^n focusing on aastery of 
basic cognitive, life, and carreer skills; Glen Heathers* s. design for 
training students to be'adaptable to change in schools redefined as 
centers for guiding and coordinating instruction; Patricia Helining*s 
design for a cosprehensive integration of school and coasunity; a^d 
pavid^erss's Coaprehen&ive, Adaptive, and Besponsive Educational 
Systea, an iniitructional aanageaent systea vith an inschool research 
and developaent coaponent. (Author/PGO) ' 
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^ ^PRESAGE ' 

^hiB book represents thwft culminatiop of a thi^e^^year project conducted 
hy Research for Better Schools (RBS) for the Nation|l Institute 
'JRBS* specific. task waiTlo identify, ^alyze, and vemy definitive social 
Changes /f^r^cas^t for the'decades ahead and to project their major implications 
forsa^iools (if the future, paying parttcular attention lo individualizing and 
jtiumariizing instruction. • ;^ ' 

Initially^ RBS reviewed a large body of social science data to extract 
^significant generalisations having particular relevance to educatiorl. ' Then, 
a'gssfup of distidgiiished individuals including Daniel Bell, Elise: Boulding, 
Kenneth; Boulding, R. Buckminster Fuller, HarDld Lasswell and JonataTS^lk 
- - - jpecjriated, ftirther abom these notions and noted trends of particular 
impprtance to schools. In addition, prominent educators namely Urie^ . 
Brortfenbrenner, Robert Glaser, Louis Rubin, Robert Scanlon, Harold Shane 
and Ralph Tyler analyzed the trends to determine priorities in planning 
ior future sohobls. Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm and Senator Richard * 
SchWeiker examined the projections in terms of the fe^deral role in education" 
and political viability. The coniplete remarks of these speakers is being , 
published by Allyn and Bacrbn in two volumes: ^he Fu ture of Education: ^ 
Perspectives on Tomorrow's Schooling (February, 1975) and a second . 
v<^utie, yet untitled (anttcipated Api0^^^ 1976). 

To detemiine whether these futitre planning needs were relevant to 
educational practitioners, a questionnaire was developed to collect their 
observations and opinions. A total of 162 superintendents, associate and 
assistant superintendents, curricultmi coordinators, principals and teachers 
from across the country, selected for their active interest in innovation and 
concern regarding p\ahning schools for the future, responded. This survey 
substantiated that areas identified through the literature survey and symposia 



were of the utmost importance in future school planning and development 
activities* Chapter I preaeota .an overview of these trends; ^Chapter II 
discusses their educational ramificatiods. 

'Using these priorities as a basis, four designers at |tesearch for 
Better Schools created independent plans for schools for the future. 
'^time-frame for implementation by 1985 and a cost-effective'ness i^ind set 
we're' the only constraints placed on tiiem. After the corhpletion of proto- 
type models, a group a school practitioners from across the country con- 
vened in Philadelphia to critique ea^h of the^designs. Chapter 111; introduces 

tiiese designs; the designs, themselves^iappear in Chapters iv^ V^;Vl and. 

-".>:/, v» \ . 

VII; Chapter VHI addresses their implementation. f 

' ' ' ■ . . , . . • y ^ : 

-Unfortunately, efforts aimed at studying the future of ten^^e pursued' 

faddishly, withojit regard for plausibility, legitimacy and predfft£Uv(g uncer- 
tainty. Be^cause of this, the designers of t(>e models exercised great care • 
in restricting diemselves, to social and educational jj^rpjectiona that respon- 
sible and informed observers regarded as, highly probable. Hendfe, while 
the instructional environment on which the' models are based cannot be 
viewed as certain, t^||^odd8 fayoring their occurrence are reasonably good. 

A straightforward rationale underlies the models. Historically, schools 
have tended to respond to social change somewhat tardily; thie result has been 
-toct little and too late. Furthermore,- it seems that institutions, if they are 
forewarned and prepared, can, at least to some extent, influence their own 
deM|tiny. Thus,' if we know something about what the future is likely to bring, 
even in the most general terms, we 6an seek solutions which avoid early 
obsolescence. If, on the other hand, we fail to look ahead, w^^^ay initiate*^ 
actions which are doomed to be obsolescent. ' ^ 

Why, one might ask,AS^uld we seek aIterhative*model8? Why not 
design the one school that iiB most likely to suit bur purposes? As the staff 
at Research for Better Schools pondered these questions, it quickly became 
apparent that no single school could adequately serve alll the interests of a 



diverge cliehtele«< In fact, the need for educational diversity will be consider- 

ably gsW^iler^in. the future than it is in the present. In addition, as thej>roject^ 

• * ' ' / 

developed, it became clear that opinions differed among scholars, educators, 

and experienced designers, both as to the implications of. the available social 

forecasting evidence and even more fundamentally, as tb the* basic function of 

schools* The s^aff also concluded local adaptation, due to particular school > 

environments, community expectations, parental concerns, and student attitudes, 

would be an important factor in determining ^appropriate elements for a specific 

district or ^chooL ^ 

The models, in total, are an experimental beginning. They mirror the 
particular predispositiohs, values, and learnings of their creators* Other 
professionals, working with the same data, would probably stress different 
rationales and fallow different paths. • However, they do represent frame^- 
wOrks; that is,, they can be revised, refined, added-to, deleted, and generally 
modified according to local heed and preference. ^ . - 

No^ district, /obviously, will find it possible to immediately establish a 
school based on these models. Many of the technological arid attitudinal 
prerequisites are hot yet in existence. Nonetheless; several stepd can be 
taken which in time may prove to be of great benefit: first,' the models can 
be used as a device fo^ alerting the profession to the inevitability of change 
and the need for thinking ahead about how school systems should prepare 
t6morr^w*s students ior the world they will encounter; second, the models 
can be a useful atd to that segm^t of the profession specifically concerned 
with research and de%^lopment since the Specifications and underlying 
premises have considerable bearing on their endeavors; third, the societal 
projections upon wKich the models are based can familiarize teachers and 
curriculum planners with subje^-matte^ that perhaps should be incorporated 
into curitent instruction on social systems; fourth, the models should be ^ 
helpful to profeasorsVof education for pre-service-Qr in-service course work;„ 
fifth, state education departlments may find the models usefuLin staff training;^ 



cand in their work with* school diatritts; isixth, school And community planning • 
groups may want to use the models to generate changesln their schools; and 
seventh, particular aspects of each model ca^l>e tested without undue difficulty, 

andPin instances applied in preliminary form within the present school struc- • 

^ ' / _ ** 

ture. The extension of learning opportunities into community life, the organi- 

' • . * ' • * , ^ ^* " 

zation of cliaesrooms for maximum responsiveness* to individual, student needs, 

and the basic reconstruction of curricular priorities, lor example, can all be 

subje'cted to hard-core experimentation and real-world evaluation. 

The focus of the work^is on changes that are needed at th'e local level. 

The future W educatipn, and q£ the large society, will not arrive anei^ o" 

"a particular day; it will unfold slowly as various forces and pressures spawn ^ 

new aims, new responses and new adaptations. The models represent a 

beginning in this direction. * , ■ ) 

• **The designs in this b^ok propose educational ^ 

objectives that aVe responsible to the demaniffil^ 
and opportunities of our' changing socie^, ancF \ 
they outline ways by which a much wider variety^^ 
of learning experiences can be utilized to attain 
these objectives. They point out the importance 
I * of reforming occupational education, which is • 

' ^ certainly a critical problem at this time when ^ 

the structure of occupations as well as the spe- . 
* ^ cific jobs are in a period of continuing change. ^ 

I ^ The designs emphasize community involvement 
in education and suggest ways of <}ealing con- 
* structively with diversity and managing indivi#» 
r , ualized instruction. They also address some of 

. the problems of implementing change in schools. 
' I have found in these designs a wealth of signifi- 

' cant and helpful suggestion^ for the development 
of schools in the future. 
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Ralph Tyler ^ 
Director .E^meritus 
Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Scfences 
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The ultimate goal .of ji^4^^^ation is epaxLj^ students to live in an 
. * unknown future* Consequently, the ct^Uenge to ^ueator? is^ to equip 
' students with the k^oijrledge, skills , and Valued that will enable them to 

f ' : . ^ i - - ' y . 

live e£i^ctively, -productively, and enjoyably in tomorrow's worlH. For 

I the student now in:6chool, the future lies in. a time band extending from 

.•..,»■ 
the present through the decades aheskd tt thc^ year 2000 and beyond. . How ^ \ 

can educators ensure that instruction offers valid preparation for such 

a future? To accomplish this, t^/if^ firsty^ask of educational planners is 

to review social, economic, political, and other forecasts and then to 

make the best, possible estimates of the opportunities and problems they 

will present to determine what sorts of changes are most needed in ^ ^ 

education. ^ 

Tht literature of futurology is immense aud it is not the purpose 
here to offer a comprehensive review. Rather, what is presented is a 
summaij^^rTi sting of major sdcietal t^nds'^ntp^^fl^ future for which there 
is substantial eyid^ttee^iua wh&h concerns many, if not most^^iliturolo- 
gists. It is important to i^emember, however, ^'that mostt projections for 
the future are extrapolations of current trends, and since societal forces 

ate many and* interact in complex ways« one must anticipate that there 

— f ' , . • . .» » 

will be some unforeseen outcomes. 

^ The following discussion gives special attention to conceptions of 

the future presented by speakers at Research for Better Schools' two * 
national syniposia on planz^ng schools for the future! Daxiiel Bell, Elise 
Boulding, Kenneth Boulding, Urie Bronfenbrenner, Representative 
Shirley Chisholm^ Buckminster Fuller, Jonas Salk, Senator Richard \j. 

Schweiker, and Harold Shane. Also, it draws heavily from Willis Harman^s 
*'The Nature of (!>ur Changing Society: Implications for Schools** (1). It 
* should be stressed that all of the conceptions considered here are from 
the perspectiv^il^ Western society, particularly that of the United States. 
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Tfecra im ap >atigf a ctor y way of classifying ^^cepUons of tixe fatare 
since the vmftMS |irojectioiife^OT^lap so*^ greyly. The classificatioa 
clibsen luMrite simply ^ topics undet thcsr^'general headings: per spec- 

tives on IbMi^stiLng the ftstare* major areas of change, and the impa<5t^ 

■ ' ' ' . . . ■ . ^ - • ^ . A'' ' .'. 

of chaiq[es on the individoaL ^ \ 

Three PB|^pectives on Forecasting the Future . ^ 

Forecasting rather than predicting ^ Predictions are stathnaents of 

what is expected to happen while forecasts identify visible trends and 

alternative outcon^es ^hat may happen. Daniel Bell (2) favors forecasting 

over pre^ctijon. He writes: \ 

'I My "colleagues and I at the Commission of the Year ZOOO make a 
very simple and important distinction between prediction and, ^ ^ 
. foreciffting. I suppose there a^e people who, being wise and 

having lotf^f experience; ckn pre^dict'. But ifther entity, predictio'n 
is^extremely .di£lici3|lt. - ft. cannot be formalized and mad'e subject 
tp rules .i^. Nor/tah we make 'point pzuedictiontf-, ' which is ^e ' 
prediction'of events. TliWe^jMb too many contingenqjjes, so we 
don't predict . . . We forecast. 1 These *are trends and probabilities. 
*^Butjp|pven ffcrrecasting is difficjaj^ecause probabilistic stateno^ents 
' involve alternative roads; and the^farther out in tii^ie one goes, 
• the more the 'fan' spreads out. ' ' v 

^ Bell continues by or|[anizing his forecasting around "structural trend 
"in^society" witiiin "three social frameworks": our(tiational society, our 
emergingv communal society, and the ^st-industrial society. . Hd deH^nes 
the emerging national society "in the sense of bluing drawn so tightly^ 
together Ittatt a. shock in one part of the society has immediate repercust .. 
sions in every other part of the society. " He sees two dimensions to the 
conmmnal society, "an accelerated shift'away from the market to public 
decision making" and a trjend in which "more and more claims are made 
on the basis of group rijpltf --bein^ a bhtck, being poor,- bein|[ elderly. " 
Finally^ to Bell^ the post*- industrial society now developing. represents ' 
"a change from a goods-* producing economy to a service econoniy" and a 



situation in Which LSve have become dependent on theoretical^knowledge 
and the codification of theoretical knowledge. . , 

Alternative futures . Ihicertainties about how current social forces 
\ \ - ^ . - 

wiirinteract, or what new forces will come into play, require that fore- 

ciatsts taike account of pldusible^alternative futures* Kenneth Boulding (3) 

states ojie approach to uncertainty this way:: • 

Under conditions of uncertainty, it is rational to be liquid, flexible, 
and adaptable, 'to postpone decisions, to tnuddle through and leave 
options open for the future, to be uncommitted, and to 66 a whole 
host of things we would never do under ideal conditions of certainty. 
The worst of all possible situations is where we have decision 
making under conditions of objective uncertainty, b\it under delusions 
of certainty. Und^r these circumstances we zero ii# on disaster , 
because we become overcommitted, inflexible, and unadaptable, and 
hence are overtaken and destroyed by the inevitable surprise.' The 
^ great lesson of evolutionary J^heory isi^precisely that it is the meek-- 
that is, the adaptable- -who inherit the earth, not the strong--that is, 
the well adapted and the proud» or unadaptable. 

I^arold Shane (4) organizes his conception of alternative futures 
around two distinct possibilities f9r societal change, Utopian and dystopranl^ 
Propone^nts of the former trend, he notes *' . . . agree with John Piatt . , * 
who commented back in the '60s that: th6 world had become too dangerous 
for anything short of Utopia*. " Undei'^^he Utopian scenario, Shane orga- 
nizes possible outcomes by sociofutures, ' technofutures, j||^ofutures, and 
human futures. Some projections falling under the Utopian label ar'e a 
decline in racism, a'rapid achievement of zero ^opiulation growth, ''increasing 
succiUks in the benign manij^ation and restoration of the environml^nt, 

perfection of birth control techniques, and improvement in the quality of * 

■ ■ • 

life factors (though privacy will be hard to preserve). On the other hand, 
the dystopian scenario projects a grim picture in which todey^s problems 
worsen: a rapid population increase, mounting food crises and famine, 
a gap between rich and poor that may increase to as much as a per capita 
ratio>il5J&^o 1, uninhabitable cities, and so on. 



Wllllt Harm»n (5), in hi* projections for changing society, ^^ocuses 

oh two possible alternative futures, ,"the second-phase iridustrial Vocietyr, " 

and: "the person- centered society. " l^arntxan characterizes the key features 

of second-phase industrial society by proje^tlilg that:' . \« 

In the second- phaste industrial society, cybernation yriU have taken 
over, and will do better, many of the tasks for which men's minds * 
are presently trained. Those who are leading exciting lives at the 
managerial or technological forefront of the advancing, society will 
probably work as long hours as at present. For the rest there will . 
^ be Increased leisure to be used for recreation or education ... 

Change-- the research, development, and innovation process-- will 
be institutionalized . . . Therfk develo^ents Will result In the growth 
of, *nd concentration of power In, a bureaucratic. and knowledge*- 
based merliocratlc elite . . . New applied technology ^11 have f 
affected life In many ways . . There will be variety In cities too, 
with speciallz^il forms- -s'clentiflc city, university clty;.^estlval 
and teremoniai cities, recreation city, experimental cities-- and 
, planned communides . . . Along with these ad vihtages there will be 
some problems. Because of the Iftg In mode rniiatlon of undevel- 
oped countries, the gap between rich nations and poor nd|k>n8 will . 
grow even\larger . . . There will be Internal tenslQ«|f too. Although 
some progress will have bi?en madts on the povaii^ty problem, the * 
white- nonwhlte conflict wip^ntlnue, and the aliifnated young of 
the sixties wlU be raising. another generation, also alienated. How- 
ever, the law enforcement agendas will have regained the Initiative, ^ 
violence and counter-violence will be under c^trol, and conflict 
will malniV take the form of widespread sublfiSPtanean resentments. 

In contrast is Harman's description of the person- centered society: 

The goals of the, society includi making economic growth meet" human 
needl. achUving knowl^e and aesthetic advance, and controlling 
social problems so that Individuals may progress toward their own 
goals of self-fulfillment. - The Industrial system is subservient to, 
and^jesponslble to, these larger purposes of the society. The 
overarching goal Is the cultivation and enrichment of all human 
beings, ln.all l^elr dlver»ity, complexity, and profundity .. . In 
the forecasts Which describe this society, each Individual will be 
J provided eAough resources, arid In such a way, as to enable him to 
live in dignity . . . The society will be a planned society, but planned 
ift such a way Jl to deepen, not diminish, the freedom of the individual 
° The technological level will be high, as In the second-phase Industrial 
' forecast, but the priorities for technological development will be 
inflUencjed by human and global needs. 



Harman's diicusaion proc^edi^with an analysifl of the rev^lutjjortary and 
the^ counter revolutipnary forces in society, that >«^14nflue nee the dutr 
comes of his altJB^rnatives* ^ ^ ^ 

Adapting to chagge and influencing change* Individuals and gj^oups 
ckn respqnd to change in two different ways: they can adapt to it or they 
can influence the' course of a change. Toleratinjg increased pollution* 
for instance, is adapt^ to it, perhaps by giving up swimi#ng at public 

^ , . ■ . y jfj 

beaches. The alternative response might be for a community or region . 

■ ' . ' ' ■ ' \ ' \ . " 

to orgknize in fighting pollution, as exemplified by programs to clean 

\ . .V 

up the HudaoaJliver, Lake Erie, and Lake Washington in Seattle, and 

> .. . 

by the state-wide anti- pollution program in Oregon. Adapting to change, 
by finding, ways of using increased leisure, productively, for example, 
often is^idcessary and constructive. However, it should be held in 
mind that society and its problems is a human product and that humans 
^therefore- ar-Q capable of creating a society in which problems are 
resolved. Even in highly- regimented totalitarian states, when circum- 
stances become intolerable to enough people, protest movements arise 
and changes are forced that at least improve the human situation. Harman 
analysis of revolutionary forces in today*s society is, very much a point 

in this regard. ^ V 

♦ * 

Jonas Salk's (6) analysis of societal evolution from Epoch A (an open 
. system) to Epoch B (a closed system) is pa^rticuls^ly relevant to a dis- 
cussion about influencing change. He holds tbat during the previous 
Epoch A, a win- lose strategy was workable in which the strong benefited 
at the expense'of the weak. Today, in Epoch B, he contend^That this ^ 
strategy is no longer viable for survival. Instead, a double-win/strategy 
must evolve in whicli both parties (individuals, groups, or peoples) 
benefit from the transaction. His message is clear: human survival 
depends qn a world-wide pattern of mutuality and cooperation. 




^l|c:t;i tupportBd by^Buckminster Fuller's stetement (7) that the 
ictive honum capability is that huxnans can use their wiisdom 
to;a^e relationshipdi aii4 to influence events. Applying this to Salk's 
conception of evolving^ Vocitefy show)i that humanity needs a clouble-win 
Strategy in which the essential relationships between A' s behefjlts and 
B^s benefits are taken fiilly intoi Account. If the,double*win strategy is 
not implementedrFuUer's warning is pertinent: "We are going into 
our final examination as to whether we really qualify to stay in the 
universe. " (8) - 

Ren^r Dubos (8) also presents ^n optimistic view of our capaqityr to 
prevent problems from' overwhelming ^s in his article^^ *'Trend Is Ifot 
Destiny. " He writes: # ^ 

^v' The -future is never an extrapolatiooi ol the past • • . ^The escape ' 
from^isting trends is now facilitated by the fact that societies 
anticipate future dangers and take pxeyentive steps against 
llxpected upheavals • • . In the past^ disaster's caught humankind 
by surprise; now» future situations are (discussed Ipng before 
the event, especially if they are likely to be dangerous. 

Major Areas of Societal Change. Futuroiogists have many listings 
of the kinds of^chai^es they projiect for Western socie^ in the future. 



The lists, thdl^|h different In length and specificity^ have much in 

conunon.^ The list be^ow is given by Herman Kahn and Anthony Wiener (9)« 
of the Hudson Institute under the heading; **There is Basic, Long-Term 
Multifold Trend Toward:" * 

1. Increasingly^ensate (empirical^ this^wprldly^ secular, 
humanistic, prag|^matic, utilitarian, contractual, epicurean, 
or hedonistic) cultxxres /\ - 

2. Bourgeois, bureaucratic, "tneritocratic, " democratic 
(and nationalistic?) elites^ 

^. Accumulation of scientific and tpphnological knowledge 
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4. Institutionalization of change, especially research, development 
; innovation> and diffusion ' » ' * , 

world-wide industrialization akd modernization - V J 

. 6. Increased, affluence"" and (recently) leisure . \ 

• 7. Population grgjj^ / ; ' 

8, Decreasing importance bfi>rimary*^occupation8 - ^ ; . 

9; Urbanization and (sooh) the growth of megalopolises, 

10. Literacy and education 4^ * ^ ^\ 

11. Increased capability for mass destruction^ ' 



12. Increasing tempo of change 

/ 



13. . Increasing univerjtality of thesfe trends, : 
Doubtless the^factthat the list h^s 13 items is accidental rather than ^ 
intentional. Each trend needs to be understood; ghaped, and gov-Ofirned 
in the interest of human' survival and welfare. V ^ ' ? - 

A second Hit of "apparent long-term^ trends*^ is offered by VTillis 
Harnian. (10) This list also contains 13 items, th6 last two of which are 
**^macroproblems** that have resulted from misusing technological ad- 

vances: ^ _ ^ . 

1. > World-wide industrialization and tnodernizatibn 

2. Institutionalization of change 

3. Emergence of a ''knowledgte society!) 

4. Accunriulation of scientific and technological knowledge 

5. . Increasing lag of technologicaL solutllons behind technology- 
* created problems a.^ 

6. Increasing problem's of ecological balance, environmental . 
deterioration, population concenti^tion, and food supply 

7. Increasing affluence, with increasing" self-consciousness 
of the }under class. 

8. Growth of a knowledge elite 

9. Increasing interdependence of social and political institutions 
10. Increasing proportion of growth- motivated persons 



, Ll« -Increfiing ptr^^tf-p^-oducing forqe* on the individual 

12, Xh^^ii^ FaufttiM powrers tl>e ''rampant 

; deyje]to^me4^^^^ aTpplication of technology" leadsHp ove^-^ 
populat^on^r^^ ^p^^^ traffic congejstion 

around urban centers/ the t^ireat of li^lear holocaust^ .etc«^ 

, \y. The m^croproblem concerned vdth the ppverty-of the 

. hlfh-breeding»rate masaes of the un^ . 
/ (The problem centers arjouhti this ^ 

> between industrialised and imderdeveloped nations to * 
* worsen in'^spite of deliberate programs aimed at closing 
it.7 ^ 

.i . * , ' ■ ' " , . ■ 

>^arrnian's list gives notably more attention to major problems in 

changing society than does l^hn and Wiener's list. 

The discussion of ct^j^nging society that follows is organized tinder 
five'mai^ headings, each covering a numbfer of items on lists such as 
those given by Harman, and by Kahn an<« Wiener. The intent is to 
highlight '^bblems that probably will, with increasing urgency/ confront 
people in the cQming yeats, and to highlight some emerging resources 
for Solving those problems. . ' » 

!• The knowledge /technology explasion. The very rapid develop- 
mental pace of^new.Science^based technologies has been Western socie^'s 
most prominent feature during this century. Futurol^gists agree that 
thiVtechnologicjii pace will aOntinue at an accelerated rate iijto the next 
century. The most pervasive chang;es will almost certainly be in 
cybernetics — control of the production and distribution of goods, and of 
.information, by computer-based technologies.- But a multitude of other 
developments in technology are also forecast with considerable confidence. 
In 1^62, Kahn and Wiener (11) presented a list of '*one hundred technical 
innovations likelyHn the next thirty-three years. *J Their list included 
items on th^-fbllot^iig topic sj ^ ' 

Improved weafher forecasting 

New power sources . 



The reduction of hcrediti^ry and cofl|etiital defects 
Humah hlbernatiQn for medical piirca*" ' 
" iThr^e-dirtienBional photography, movie s^y aild Jt eley is ion (holography) 
Reliable, chia^ap birth control' V 
Inhabitc^d undisraea inBtallationi 
The extensive use i>f robots -aii "slaves" 
Video telephones; 
Very low cps^ buildings ^ 

Inexpensive road- free transportation ^ 

^Daniel Bell (1^), in disfcussing our "post- industrial society, " notes 
two great changes produced by the knowledge-technology explosion. One . 
is dur ahiftfroiri a goods- prodiicing economy to a service economy. He 
projects thatt by 1980, seven out of t0n pepple in the United States will 
be employed in services rathef thah in farming or manufacturing. The 
other change is t^lat "the la?-gest Rowing class in the society is the 
pro fessioMrt-techriical class. " This class depends on theoretical knowl- 
edge; it has elsewhere been called the •'Itnowl^^e elite, ">pr the "meri- 
tocracy. " To be influential in this kind of society, one^must possess 

theoretical knowledge that provides the basis for sophisticated problem 

* • » « 

solving in both the areas of physical and human technology, 

^ Harman (13),' in ^scussing^ our "Faustian powers, " calls attention 
^to th« multitude of^critic^al px^oblems that misusing technology has en- 
gendered-- resource shortage, pollution, the threat of a nuclear holo- 
caust, etc. Elise Boulding (14) emphasizes our need to contlrol the 
technologists who "operate inside mega-bureaucracies and produce solutions 
to ^he problems of human welfare that frequently worsen the human con- 
dition. " She sees technology as insulating us from nature, from h^at and 
C0I4, from love and hate, etc. She urges that we must ensure that our 
policy makers pay attention to "the inner spaces of the human spirit. 
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^tal^arena we are now urged to explore because outer space futs ao many - 

limitations on " ' ' - \ - ^ ' 

■ * - ■ * ' • ^ */ * • 

n^JNot all futurologists are gloomy about rtncttng futuxe technology serve 

father than dejittoy us. Whl^e writers ^ch ias Robert Heilbroner (15.) see 
catastrophic ahead, others find cause for optimism. They believe that ,f ^ 
^echnology can be brought under control and inta the service of humanity, 
Giveg know^j^ge and power, they say, citiaens can shape the coutse of ; 
evMtSe . ■ / . . ^ ' . ' " ^ 

' One optimistic forecast is that by t.M. Esfandiary (16) who sees us 
as about to enter an age pf "limitless abundance- -abundant energy, food, ^ 
raw materials. " Ekcerpts from'his article follow^^^ . ' 

Solar power, nuclear fusion, geothermal energy, recycled energy, , 
wind energy, hydrogen fuel- -these sources will soon provide cheap, 
non^poUuting Umitless energy,; enough to last for millions of years. 

Agrictijiture is undergoing an epochal revolution. We are evolving 
fromu feudal and industrial agriculture to cybernated food production. 
Computers, remote control cultivators, television monitors, sensors, 
data banks, can now run thousands of acres of cul^vated land^ A 
couple of telefarm operator^ can feed a'^mill^on people. 

We now have the capability to extract limitless raw materials from , 
recycled wastes, rocks, the earth's interiors, fhe ocean flpors. space 

, Anlmportant> reason for anticipating greater and more effective 
citizen pai^icipation in controlling how technology is used is the fact that 
as Buckminster Fuller (17) puts it, "everyone now is in oii information 
and decision-making. Now every child Being born is being born in the 
^ presaince of less misinformation and an enormous amo^t of increasingly 
reliable information. I find each of these children spontaneously saying, 
^'If wfP cl^ go to the moon, -we can organize things on our planet to make it 
work. ^i'v Harold Las swell |g8 ), speaks to the same point, calling attentio 
to increased.global conununi cation. He says, "In the next few years, vinle 
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tsbliUcal constraints intervene, th§. |[lQbft wil4 be lacted with ^centers,- 
subccntefs* and outlets that render the entire k'howl^dge inheritance of 
mankind available to voters and offilcuals any time^an^ place, " He 
supports this projection tlii^ way: Communication technology is almost 
at the stage where ^t can be used if desired to popcflarize aiiy findings » 
no matter >iow complex, at the focu^-oX-ittention of all elite, mid-elite, 
and rank and file members of any organizat^n. He proposes, as a 
key communication modality, a planetarium approach. ^'A ^social 
planetarium/ can apply a similar condeptual approach to the past and ' 
future of the United' States or of any conntponent part in the world environ- 
ifQ^^ent. , ■ \ 

2; Global interdependence. The increasing interdependence of 
peoples on Spaceship Earth foj: resources such as food, fuel, minerals, 
and space itself is evident. Harold Las swell (19) voices little doubt 
about this trend. "Globat interaependence implies that the future of the 
U. S«A* will be profoundly coxdiitioni^d by the world environment, and 
that the future of our neighbors on this planet will be deeply affected by 
our development. He offers alternative scenarios for such Lnterdepen-^ 
dence. The positive scenario calls for the major powers uniting to form 
a 'Svorld order in which coercive violence is at a minimum and institutions 
of popular government gain strength. In every sector of society, the 
direction of change will be toward balanced development and wide sharing 
of valued outcomes. " The alternative scenario, instead of offering Salk's 
double-win strategy of mutual cooperation among the world's peoples, 
continues and intensifies today's world of nationalistic rivalries and con- 
flicts. ''Consider a projection affirming that the divided, militant, and 
conflictfukstructure of world politics will continue to retard tendencies in 
the United States toward cooperation in a fully effective world public order.. 
Tendencies elsewhere will be similarly retarded by the reluctance of the 
United States to commit itself fully to an inclusive world order. " In 




/ i^^fr the arms race, will continue, throats of a nuclear 



.\: ' pa^^yi^ and 'there will be^a great increase iii individual and 

group act* of tisrrbr. '* AlmosVd^ 



terrorism by Palestinian guerrillas, Japanese. terrorists, and many other 
individuals and groups who use techniques*<b£ W&applng, hijacking, and 
assassination^ their o^ enda*. ^ut,\t^ere are i|pi^ counter tendencies. 
The United States is developing ^ti^i^ved relations wit{i>Commui)ist ^ .^i 

countries, including, most recently, a jolnt'spaqe mission with Russia* 
One can only guess about which of Lftss^^eUy^cena^^^ wili describe the 
world of 1990 or 2000. It seems cUar, howevitfr, that economic well- 4 
being here and abroad, along with *pliy sic al security or survival, depend 
on whether world-wide cooperation become4k,the order of the day. 
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3. ^Crlticai economic and social prob^^riis. In terms of both severity 
and pervasiveness, poverty heads any listing of cr^is problems. Along- 
side the affluent middle class, theMower classes in our society live at 
or near the subsistence level. A disproportionate number of the poor 
are members of minority groups- -blacks, Puerto Ricans. Mexican- 
Americans. By-and- large, these people lack the education required to 
obtain job s^ in our urban; technological society. To survive, many 
nUllions depend on wfelfare payments. Most projections into the future 
are gloomy with respect to lessening or overcoming poverty. Furthermore, 
a population increase is expected to make even more difficult the problem 
of coping with poverty. , Technolo^gical advances are expected to increase 
the gap between the haves --the meritocracy-- and the have notls. There 
are two alternative pa*hs to coping with poverty: changing otir political/ 
economic system ed that it provides for moire equitable opportunities ^ 
for econoncUc and social well being, or intensifying the present approach 
of providing mininial weliFare payments and employing repressive social 
controls tq contain the militant poor when they rise in protest. 

jt ■ 
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\ A second major problem, closely linked with poverty, is the crisis, ot 
the cities. As of n>id- 1975, Jiew York City is threilene^ with, b a n k ruptc y 
because of the high costs of public services a-nd welfare. In |orn.e sections 
of our great cities, virtually 100 per centpf the inh^tbilaiits are on welfafe.^ 
Crime agaiivst pcirsonB has become so commonplace that individuals fear 
to wallC^iie streets", ride'the subways, or stroll^n the parks. Many live >, 
in fear behind t'he locked doo-rs of their homes. It- seems a safe forecast 
that our innercities cannot syrvive into thdf next century. Some farm of 
'decentralized living for our urban poor will be requisite. Whatever 
solution is achieved, it will be expensive. Transportation and communi- 
cation technology clearly has advanced to the p6int where massive urban 
centers ai'e no longer necessary. licperimental cities have been created-- 
Columbia, Maryland^ for example- -that demonstrate the feasibility of 
establishing decentralized c6mmunities outside our metropolitan centers. 
Perhaps the maj^r problem with any form of decentralization will be that -4 
of providing employment to the poor who have been relocated. A massive 
back-to-the-land movement seems hardly likely since farming will become 
more and more automated and will need fewer and fewer workers. 

Another problem that is likely to become increasingly serious is that 

of technological unemployment. Wtth cybernation, fewer workers will be 

required to produce knd distribute goods and services. Work will be 

available for the technical and managerial classes, and there may be an' 

increase in jobs Involving direct services to individuals. However, it is 

also likely that a growing proportion of adults will be uftcmplojrea or 

employed for much shorter work week^. The probj^ms of providing 

leisure tinQLe opportunities will become more and more urgent. With.th^ 

• '' * ■, . . ■' . ' ■ 

expected population increase, our already congested recreational spaces 

^ ' ] 

will become'^everi more inadequate* Unless solutions to the problem of 
"time on our hands'* are worked otlt, we can expect severe social conflict, 
not just during an inner city "long, hot summer ".but, all the time and 
everywhere. 

r -15- 
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Digcyimination agaiagt minorities is aj>er8i8tent and major problem 
in pur society: Although recent developjlftents in the direq^ion of equaliz-ing 

• . m • ' ^ ' " j 

opportunifies for education, j9b8, and offipe holding have taken plac^, 

' " ' ^ '^s' ■ ■■ ' :\ '". ; 

the linkage of poverty ar^ unemployment with minorities continues to make 

•^^ssJplausibVe a situation'Vhere mauntrng {;(9pulation and competition for scarce 
■ * * • f , ^ ' 

jobs will still put minorities*^t the short end of the ^^ick. Aside from 

grMiting minoritA|8 equal opportunities for assuming roles in the larger 

society, socicty^-direction will be toward a true^pluralista in which the 

>diatihctive culture of epach minority group is fully recognized. At the ^ 
same time, we are seeing parallel rnovertientS|,in recognition of rights <5f 

youtK/ women, the aged, homosexuals, and other segments^ in our society 

that have been targets of discriminatory practices. 

^ Environmental destruction and pollution are problems that depend 

directly on^the decisions made by those controlfuig national, state, and 
local policies. D&struction of landscape is the central issu^ in the surface 

^ mining of coal. In the search for energy, the problem is ugly earth scarsj 
versus restoration of the landscape. In the case of off-shore drilling for 
oil, the problem is pollution. Municipalities, states, and sometimes the 
federal government, have taken explicit steps to cpntroL pollution. Oregon, 
for e:^ample, has passed legislation to prevent clutterin^-^ the landscape 
with discarded ca4is and bottles. Recycling metal, glass, paper, and 
garbage is likely to become the rule. One example of citizen responsibility 
in defense of the environment is tt^ recent petition presented to the White 
House and Congress by 2,300 scientists, warning of the dangers of nuclear 
power. The scientists said that.no "technically or economically feasible 
methods have yet been proven for ultimate disposal of radioactive waste-- 
a grim legacy from the nuclear program to future generations. " (20) 
The petition recommended that until such dangers have been resolved; focus 
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should be on conserving energy and developing ''techniques for.usihg^ coal 
without polluting th^ ajtnnosphere and for harnessng the energy of the sun/^ 
the wihd» the tides and the heat of the ea^rth's crust. ^\ " ^ v ^ 

* * • ■ - . 

Violence ^nd crime have, beeh inci;ea9ing steadily'Hn our society and> 
unless correctives are found, * may be expc^te^l to continue to increase in 
the years ahea^. In 1975, the nat^nal crime rate rosie 18 percent, 
according to one report. Rising crime, in the view of nipst anj^lysts, is 
chiefly a product of the hopelessness of millions of young^eople, black ^ 
and white, who can find neither work nor proxnise in their lives. Otl^er 
industrial countries have dealt with the problem through preservation of 
high employment, retention of a firm family structure, and inculcation of 
social responsibility. The question for the United Stages is whether it 
will mount programs to deal with. the *root causes of crime, or whether 
it will continue to Support "law^ and order" efforts to control crime by; 
repressive measures. •■ ^ 

Family breakdown is a rapidly growing problem that has been docu- 
mented by Urie Bronfenbrenner (21^. The increj^se in single«parent 
farhilies is ofae sigh. According to Bronfenbir^snner, in 1974 one out of 
every six children under the age of 18 in the Uslited States, over 10 million 
children, lived with only one parent. The number of children of divorce 
or separation, or of unwed mothers, is growing steadily. As of 1974, 
51 per cent of married women with children from 6 to 17 were engaged in 
or seeking work. One, of three married women.:with children under six 
wier^ in the l4bof force, two-thirds of them working*full-time. Bronfen- 
brenner 's* conclusion is not that women should stay home to raise their 
children bul rather that fannily fragmentation requires support systems 
for, ^efi^ining^the integrity family and for providing that other 

institutions share in child care-*peer groups, the neighborhood, the 
school, and the world o^work.. Obviously the most critical* focus of the 



probfSiHil in tlie inn«r city where » as a product of.pov^erty^ family break- 



< > ' C^tural Revoluy)n' ' / Fspr many 4tpelyst8 of changifl; society^ 
the laijli^'^^ and important tr^nd ia*toward a bas^c shift in values 

thA>e;|fCte middl^cUss idSbtogy ajn^d its promotion of our^preseht Indus*- 
trijij, inilitarietlcfl and b^^ There a r«r many recent and 

ddrri^nt deyelopininis vl^fisiifying 1^^ a cultural revolutjtoh like ' 

the an(|rvharacteriBc|l by^HarmM (2r2)Hn his conception of a person -centered 
societii^ 'Harman attributes the theoretical basis for the *^hew*> vatues to ^ 
biunahTstic andexis.^n|i|il psydhologists such as Erich Fromm^ Abraham 
Maslovt Carl Rogers^ and RoUo May» and to the youth culture.^ His sum- , 
mary |hese values is presented undeV the four headings giv^ below. 



Beliefs; ^asic premises include the affirmation that fundamental ta 
all else in >^umMa exjperience is awareness. • . of htxnself and of his 

ns to others and |o the universe^ • » Mao* responds to. a hierarchy 
rceived nee^^^ but ultimately his basic dynamic ie toward growth 
oming. 

Indtvidxial- Rights Values : The highest value is attached to the indi- 
viduals right ^o pursue^self-fulfillment, personal liberty, equality/ ^ 
of opportunity and justice, and essential respect as a h\iman being* 

" Life^oettiny Values; 'Meaning in life centers around the discovery 
and actualifeahbn of one's highest potentialities, the pursuit of self- \ 
fuihlbtnent. , ^ 

, PjS^raonal Characteristic ; The following. personal characteristics 
4lri^.Values: openness, authenticity, integrity, sensitivity^ aliveness, 
\^ s^ffb^t^neity, sel^honesfy, and balance between or transcendence of 
0|iposites (reason/emotion, Apollonian/ Dionysian, work/play, self'/ 
notrself). • ^^wk*, 

\ i^. ^ \ 

I^Gj^rman's valuable analysis, **two main issues implicit in contem- 
pdrivry revolfitionary activity are: ^ . 

l»vA demand for emancipation on the part of v&rarious subjugated / 
or underprivileged groups; and 

Z» '% demand.for societal and moral reform on the part of persons, ' 
' mainly privileged youths who*are not subjugated or impoverished 
'/4ti any ordinary, sense. 
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With respect io the fir^t ismie, Hari^n sees demands for opportunity 
and potency coming from' ''Blacks, Third Wof^ld people, students, draft- 
age youth, teachers, lafc^r, women, consumers, homosexuals, sexual 
deviates^ marijuana smokers, psychedelic drug advocates, experimenters 
^^th marriage substitutes,* opponents of the Vietnam War, welfare 
recipients and poverty groups, and minoritieis in general, " 

.With respect t||^e second issue, privileged youth are demanding 
^that .our institutions respond to pt^rson- centered values instead of those 
of the 'Wlitary-industrial-educatfon complex." 

Elisc Boulding (23) speaks of a cultural revolution when she calls for • 
a stress on eafploring "the inner spaces of the human spirit, " and the 
promotion of "human -to -human love. " Also, she calls for an emphasis on 
labor- intensive activities and the development of an "ethl^^bf frugality" 
to replace today's i^stefulness. - »' . 

One trend the cultural revolution would favor is a decline in the 
. idlportance assigned to work, a lessening of cpns'^icuous consumption, ♦ 
and the rl^jection of the* economic basis for social status. 

Harman's review of revolutionary forces allows foT numerous 
alternative outcg^ies: revolutionafry groups might move to change our 
institutions or destroy the present system; they might focus oh "changing 
people's heads" and infuse the System with new values, or they|pight 
drop out in protest or contempt. The po88}hiility also exists that counter- 
•revolutipnary forces in defense of the^tattls quo will seek to preserve 

social order through repressive meaiia, perkaps by moving toward a 

... * ■. . - ■ . . ■ 

garrison state. 

5. Change in authority structures. Power to' control the lives and 
fortune* of individuals traditionally has been vested in the family, in the 
school, in agencies having the right to hire and fire, in local, state, and 
federal governments, auid in formal or informal organizations or groups » 

' . . ■ •/ .-19. . , , 
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htt^lgt^^il^ P^y^ mendMrsUp^Md'Tules for partiapation. 

'||^yi4y;-;apm«f^'^^ the diftrjOm^n ofrpcrwer h«v« occurred in recefai 

4«eadet, and niioie *re ;fh« central question 

is Wlieeher these cb»n8«* '^^l contribute'towird a pexf on- centered society 
or Wax4 a more regimented society in which the rights of Individuals 
are generally re stttcted by the rights jrai^ 

' l^aay changes in,our social inititutions,, often supported by laws and 
court decisions, have favor e^ the rights of individuals. Family authority 




r cUldren has eroded; partly though the breakdown N^^he family as a 
functioning unit, pgaftly through legislation to protect chi^ren from abuse 
0 and deniai% fr^dom. The power of the s<;h6bi8 to discip^ne or expel 
students has ulso been restricted by court decisions. The power ^Uhe 
employed to determine the economic fate of individuals has been limited 
by labor unions and by legislation opposing discrimination against women, 
and members of ndnority groups. Legialation^and court ^fteisions haiVe. 
improved the econoAiic,' political, and social status of ntqnerous constit- 
uencies previously discrimiiutted against: women, Slacks and other ethnic 
niinorities, hbmtoseinials. and ihpse accused of .cri'mes, for example. . 
iSxrth^rmore, numetous interert groups have organized powerful lol^bies: 
the coiummer|novement is one; Common Cause is anothex:.- In the area 
of private conduct, steual mores have b^en relaxed. Also, there is 
currently a strong national, movemenit toward legalizing the use of mari- 
' juana. ^ ^ 

In spite of these steps to enhance individual opportunity and freedom, 
ptlier developments have tended in the opposite direction. An increasing 
invasion of privacy^s one example. Harold Lassy^eU#(£4), in Hi» survey 
of "the intelliriehce function," foreciasts that, "As terrorist acts increase, 
r pa1»Uc authorities in the United States will obtain additional support for 
measures of political surveillance. These invasions are both official and 
unoff^iat; they are both legally permissible and Impermissible. . . We 



will be actftely aware of tapped telephones, radio- TV installations, ven- 
tilatipn, light fixtures, and the like« Pinhead^microphones and microsized 
photographic equipment will be commonplace. iV^atergate, along with 
disclofuree on the activities of the CIA and FBI, h^ve made the nation 
aware of the eoctent of spying on individuals. 

The mass media, tiirough chaxmeling and limiting the flow of informa- 
tioh, have great power to influence political, economic, ang^ ocial decisions. 
Today, it is evident that the power of the press, radio, and television is 
being used predominantly to serve the status quo, and ^^p^^dup^port our 
industrial and military establishments as well as the political groups in - 
office. • - . \ 

The techniques of behavior modification, in which rewards are sys- 

* / 
tematically manipulated to evoke desi;red reactions, represent ayiother 

threat to the indi\Hf<hial,Vf Such techniques^ in the. hands of groups desirous 

of restricting the freedom of individuals/ can move our society in the 

directioij of Aid ou 9 Huxley's highly- regimented Brave New World. 

A further threat is that advances in technology, giving rise to an 
increasing concentration of power in the "knowledge elitrf, V will bring 
about a higher lev^l of bureaucracy than exl^s at present. The more 
power becomes concentrat^ in giants interlocking organizations, the less 
'decision making resides inMthe people generally. The tenidency of bureauc- 
racies is to serve their col^stituenta^y ^e hayes^ at the expense of the 
have-nots. , 

^ How thej^ counterforcfes will interact in the future is a matter for ^ 
conjecture. The many forcei and trends favoring participatory democracy 
and a pluralistic society give grifunds for optimism that the rights of 
individuals will be better served in the years ahead than they are at present. 
Yet the forces toward a regimented society that favors the few rather than 
the many must be reckoned, with. . 
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^ ' to^fotiei^ ttie iia^hi^^ it treated as the property and servant of the 
atkte# In dii^mocratic eodlcfties, the individual ie sovereign except in 
' ^^^^^^ Individtial rights are dtdy tempered with 

>A^^6l^dience to laws and conforniity to social pressure's taking account of 
oti&ers* ^.This anaWsii of the impact of change on the individual assumes 
' a democratic society in which the individual, under the Constitution and 
Cpnstit«|^nrbased laws, is empowered as the ultinoate decision maker. 

^Ecoroomic change and the individual . Increasing cy^rnation is 
bringing about two jnaj^or changes in the job market. . One itf a growing ^ 
preppnderance of service jobs in which people relate to people rather than 
to machines. The other is the elimination of routine jobs by automation 
aiid the creation of new jobs that require more knowledge and problem- . 
solving skills. Senator Schweiker (25) projects that by 1980 we will 
need 50 per cent more professional and technical workers than we needed 
ih 1968. The need is for skilled technical personnel to join, the "sub - 
1^ professions^^ that our technology is generating. 

^Iso, oh the average, the worker can eatpect to change jobs six or 
seven times during a 40-y<^ar career. Consequently^ the |ieed for adapt- 
.ability and retraining becomes quite obvious. 

The alternative futures discussed earlier have different implications 

■' ' ■ ' ' 

for the individoalls ecbnpmic well-being. If Esfandia^y^^ projection of 

, . '^limitless abundance" Becbmes reality^ there should^ available goods 



and servicep to meet all of the individual's material i^e^s. On the other 
hand, if the projection of increasing scarcity in energy and other resources, 
coupled with a rapid rise in population becomes tri|i6,^««(re will need to learn 
to do with less. Also, with scarcity, an increase>in the gap between the 

haves and have-nots is likely. However, if a person,- centered society evolves 

■ . i •' ■ f , . 

social sharing will Reduce the affluent-poor discreplincy. In addition, tha 

■ ' ^ ■ ' ■ ' . t . 
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"colter»l Tevohitioa" iotmcmatm would lead toirard a greater eqaaliratibn 
fd 9C9noadt opportonitiee and beneflte for minoritieB and women. 

All in all. ti»e economic l^re of the individual certainly will be 
different; but whether for the better or the woi'ee, we cannot forecast. 
,The indi^vidual'* capabi^ty to adapt to changing jobs and. to a changing 
economic baee will be critical. _Al«o, the manner in which citisena 
unite to use political and oth^r forms of. power to influence the economic . 
sectoc will be vital in shaping the econofaoic future. 

Political implications of change . Assuming that the ind^yidual 
retains the rights of citizemhip in a democracy, what implications has 
theittture for the exercise of ihose rights? Progress in communiration 
technology can mean that everyone has ready access to all the Infornnatioh 
needed for political decision making. However, if power elite.; control 
the mass media, the information flow to citisens can be distorted to serve 
Special intereit groups* Citieen control, of the media through federal 

regxilations and other means will be of great importance. 

<• f ■ ■ 

The individual's effectiveness in using the rights of a citisen depends 
on capabilities to interpret information about both immediate and forthcoming 
events a^fcording to one's values. In the future,, those values must take 
account of the increasing interdependence of individuals and groups in our 
society, and of our countr/*s increasing interdependence with other 
countries throughout the world. Two kinds of responses to inter-group 
and international rivalries and conflicts doubtlessly will continue to be 
employed: one is the\irect use of force as represented by repressive 
legislation^ police action, ecbnomlc sanctions^ terroristic acts, or 
military action; the other is compromise or cooperation based on the 
recognition of mutual interests. Many'futurologists see the latter course 
as critical for the survival of our dentocratic aociety. If not for the survival 
of the human race. tflk « 




One Mfttnral^'^^ tevo^tlon** is increased 

^dttisMi participation la coping witii the great preH^nM <'^^ society- 
pollxition, unel^^ governmental corrapdon/ the invasion of privacyf 

etcmy. Another feature is the growing political route being taken by various 
disadvantaged segnients of our society^ women, the aged, bomb-- 
seacuali, etc* Each citia^n in thef ^tnre will find his or her interests 
heavily involved in these tr^n^, either through direct participation, through 
passive acquiescence, or through joining forces wfih those who' oppose such 
trends. It comes as no surprise that tRe gre at 'majority of interpreter s of 
'^the futdre hold that the citixen's interests will be b^st served by taking an 
active, posttive rple in these social transformations. / 

Impl ications of change for the individual's social role . Many of the 
changes taking place in our society have direct relevance to the indivi^al's 
social role. The growing ^proportion of jobs in service occupatiohs ^l^aces 
an emphasis on skills in interpersonal relations. 7he breakdown of the 
primary family* as the -chief reference unit in intimate personal relations 
and as the focus of social educatlox* calls upon the individual either to have 

improved capabilities for faxAily>living or to develop skills in social 

■ * ■ ■' ■ '■' ' - ■■ . . . ■■ • • ■',/.■ 

relationships outside the faqriily. / 

Societal trends toward the recognition and acceptance of divergent 
backgrounds, values, and life styles call upon the Individual to develop ~ 
appropriate values and social behavior patterns. Empathy, tolerance, and 

cooperative ways of relating to others are critical requirements for living 

. . ■ . • ; . ' . ■ ■ ■ . ' / ■ ' 

in a society that accepts diversity. 

Elise Boulding makes a strong case for breaking away from the 

■ ■ ■ • > 

pervasive age grading in our 'bociety. The implication is that the, individual 
needs to learn to relate to others at all age levels. The generations have 
much to share with one another. This ie readily seen in societies where 
the extended, multi-generation family is the rule. 



. ; "... 
TIm. problems of social living in our society, now and in the future* 

, call upon the. individual to learn problem-solving approaches i,n inter - 

^personal and intergroup relations. The double -win strategy* applied to 

social relationships « depends on the acceptance of mutual interests and' 

on positive approaches to resolving conflicts^ whether between individuals 

or between groups. The alternative is more conflict and .a muttial loss of 

security I, freedom* and opportunity to enjoy the company of other people. 

Implications of the future for the personal role. Everyone lives 
constantly and most intimately ih a world of private experience. There- 
fore* what the future means for the in<ilvidual has its most important ex- 
pressions in this private world. External experiences with things and 
people and events shape one's private world* of course. But the impor- ^ 
tant point is that wi^in this private worlds all experience is summed* 
interpreted and valued. / . 

. Futurologists who have lo6ked at our emerging society and what it 
• will mean to the individual tend to agree with Toffler jihat we live in a 
bewildering world o^ rapid change in Which accustomed ways of adapting 
are no longer functional. Toffl'er'(26) jsees many people who« in xiesponse 
to change* react in non-rational ways.^ They turn to drugs, astrology, 
e^ctreme subjectivism, and attacks on science ifor /answers. A different ' 
approach to change is that described by Harman a^d others in their 
accounts of die cultural revolution. This latter approach is characterized 
by a positive thrxist toward self-knowledge* self -actualization, and 
V increased power and freedom through both private and social experience. 
The alternatives presented by these two viewpoints are central to a valid 
projection of what th<^ future will mean for the individual as a person: will 
the course be to retreat from reality* or will it be to positively and 
creatively enhance both one's external and internal experience? 
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The dev^lopOMiift of the psychological Bciences* together with improved 
iochiil^M df deveiop^g oneself ap an emotionally free and effective 
pexsoftV very likely will contril^^e to the selecti^ 
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The foregoing projections about the future agree only in that they 
forecast universal and very rapid change in nearly all aspects of human 
society and that they are all uncertain as to whV^h of the many alterna- 
tives will characterise the direction of change. The motto, "be prepared, 
clearlv-means that one must be capable of s:dapting to the unfamiliar and 
the unScpected in every area of living. The analysis given in Chapter I 
of the implications of changing society for thTe mllividual se^s^he 'iUge 
for identifying educational themes that are relevant foV preparing the \* 
learher.to live effectively in the decades ahead. The themes chosen for 
emphasis now ne^d to be related to the projected changes in the individuar 
economic* political, social, and personal roles. 

The speakers at Research for Better Schools* two national symposia 
on education for the future contribtited their thoughts on how education 
flhould change to take account of* changing society. Collectively, their 
views are especially Important because they are drawn from various 
disciplines and professions- -economics, political science, law, sociology, 
psychology, biology, engineering, politics, psychiatry, and education. 
The following presentation of themes for future-oriented education pays 
particular attention to the speakers' contributions. 

It is cpnvenlent to divide these themes into tnds and means. The 
ends or gdals-.that should receive emphasis in preparing the learner to 
eiicounter the future effectively and productively are listed first. They 
are then followed by a list of means or routes that should be given special 
emphasis in accomplishing the chosen ends. 
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^^^^ bOAM OF BDUCAT3CW THE PUTimE V 
.Mwfitfrrr for tfa«iaiBr« deea apt r«qair« a IUw set of gtsiai. R»tti«r; ' 

^ftlo^ c«U for pUcii« particnlftr omphasis on » nanlMr 
. tl^ ftffofiog particttUr mb^goals witU^^^ The 
prvsentad below ale not meinl m a complete set of learning 
. foala fdr achfpU but as a selection of crucial learning areai in fotore- 
. oxlettked ado cation* V 

1. Prablem- iolidng e&illi. 

... ■ 'Hi • » . v - • 

Conilderttag tbe accelerating rat^ of change in knowledge, technologlei. 




and eoelai^lnititutioni, and the anpredlctalilllty of change*. It l« obvloui that 
education ni^it prepare the indhridual to cope with the new rather than with 

the famiUar in all aipects of living, including work, citiaenihip participation, 
social relation! hipi, and one' ■ personal life; Neceiiary problem^polving 
■kills are analyaiqf the situations one' confronts, considering alternative 
couraaf of action; making decliAoni/ than plannlnx and carryins out couraea 
of action toward aolutionas Several speakers at the RBS sympobia placed 
strong emphasis on the need to teach problem- solving competentfies. Daniel 
Bell tees the analysis of experience, rather than mere i^|^riencing^ critical 
for cdpin)| with the future. Buckminster Fuller makes a similar point in stressing 
that t^e most distinctive human attribute is the capacity to see relationships 
within phenoiilVlliM. Problem- solving competencies depend on seeing 
relationships of cause and effect, of ends and means, and then acting on 
one's knowledge of such relationships. Senator Richard Schweiker em- 
phasises in particular the application of problem- solyin^kills to decision- 
making about careers. Elise Boulding places her str#ss on teadhing skills 
in analysing. and resolving conflicts between indifviduals or groups. Robert ^ 
Glaier (1) makes a fundamental point in his contention that basic intellec- 
tual aptitudes, com^npnly called intelligence, can be learned and, therefore, 
can be taught. Hb urges instruction in *l>asic psychological processes. " 

and proposes " • • . that what is taught in school should involve the 

teaching of the processes involved in intelligence *and aptitudes, as well I ^ 
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as iubject matter knowledge afld ikilli. 

'■ . J? . \ ' - ' 

Z. Sktlie fii eelf^nap^ka^ed leartilng and action. 



The ea fence of a-dexnocratic eoclety li that citizens are free to make 
and act on choice^.about ieeueiT that concern them« B^t euch^reedom is 

dUpsoryif citisens lack the sllUts required for exeiiAsing such privileges. 

Jn view oi the many changes that will be of critical importance to each 
member of our society, preservhig and making good use of these privileges 
in the -future will place increasing demands on the individual. Consequently* 
schools must assume responsibility for teaching students those qualities 
and skills that will enable Ihem ^o take charge of their own affairs and not 
to passively allow others to make all their decisions for them. 

, ' ' ' > ' . ' ■ 

ActionSB^that serve one's interests arid the interests of others depend . 
on knowledge. Therefore, it is vital that the individual be capable of \, ' 
learning what is needed for making wise decisions and then carrying 
them out. Self<*managed learning is essential and it is up to the schools ' 
to teach students the slcills to direct both their school learning and, even 
more important, their learning in post* school life. 

Self-managed learnihg depends on possessing those basic skills in 
language and nunriber that are the focus of the elementary school program. 
When a student does not learn these skills at a functional level during the 
^early years of 'schooling, as is the case today with a considerable propor- 
tion of students, he or she suffers two major hiiidicaps-- school learning 
is severely impedejl and preparation for coping with life problems reqmring' 
s^ch skills is either aborted or seriously Relayed. Schools of the future 
must treat this as a matter of priority concern and pr^vfde instruction in 
basic ■kills.to citisenf of any age so that they can function as capable 
individuals. * ' . ' 

3. Coritpetency motivation^ 

A goal closely linked with both problem-solving and self-managed learning is 



motivation to achieve coinpetence or excellence in learning and making use 
of what one Km learned. The demandi being pl^ed on individuals In all 
areat of living make it injcreasingly important that each person be motivated 
to superior accomplishment oif any activity he or she undertiOces. Educational 
systems traditionally hav^ played a key role in what John Gardner has termed 
"sorting-out process" in which some succeed and many fail. Those ^hp 
fail to "make the grade" both in school and in lif« come pred<»minantly " 
from the ranks of the economically, socially, and educationally disad- 
vantagej^ The consequences of incdiipeteiice for the individual and for 
society at- large are evident. For the individual, incompetence denies 
the privileges and successes others enjoy. For society, the incompe- 
tence of millions of individuals to function effectively in the major life, 
roles gives rise to many critical'problems that threaten society's v^ry T 
survival. 

Two speake;rs at RBS^ symposia particularly stressed the impor- 
tance of education for competence. Elise Bouldinjf (2). in proposing ^ 
, community- centered- schools, calls for an intimate blending of formal 
education with the sbitjtion of real:, community-based ptoblems. In 
solving these problems, ajdults and children in the community become ^ 
partners. She speaks ojf . . community schools in which children and 
adults alike learn the skills they need foil. function productively, and with 
self- respect and joy, injthe region in which they live. In situations like 
this evfery adult beconies both a teacher and a learner. evA:y child both 
an apprentice and a teacher of^those yot(6ger than iierself. The school 
itself becomes a skills center, linked to the coiyipiunity in numberless ^ 
ways. " The purpose of education- in- community. Dr. Boulding says, is 
to teach "competence" and "copability". Sepator Richard Schweiker (3) / 
introduced thd concept qf competence by quotings John Gaf diner's statefnent 
that "an excellent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an incompe- 
tent philosopher. " He continued by coiite|iding that education today does 



not honqir th« cVftfttnian acid does ndt provide vocational education t;hat 
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Iprapairf i peop|« for'thii flald^of work« 



TTaditiljpnaUy, achooli li||aj glv^^ limited attention to pr^parlne 
•tudenti for tha World of woric?in educating students for work roles of 
the jfuture; Bii^kr^l points should be taken. ii^ account. Ralph Tyler (4) 
caj^ls^ att«iition tP the '"sharp and continuing shifts in the occupational 
Structure" thit haver resulted from appUcmtions of acience and technology 
"Unskilled labor has largely disappeared. The production of material 
goods new requires less than one-thkird of the labor force, while the : ' 
health scTrvicea, education, rpcreatipn/ social services, resiparch and 

development,, aecatiinting, and administration employ nearly two^-thirds. " , ^ 

' ■ * ^ • ■ ' ■ '* ■ .1 • " . 

These changes require that education for work/^lace strong emphasis on 
tea chlng'jpfoblem-- solving skills and on interpersonal relations rather than 
on skills in performing routine x>perations. # 

Senator .Schwkiker (5), in calling for tnore attention to career prepa- 
ration in the schools claimed that, by 1980, this coxwtry will need 50 
percent more professional and technical workers than it needs today, and. 
thjpit only one in five of them will require a college degree. Also, his 
i^orination imiicated that onl/ about 30 percent of students currently 
receive vocttional preparation that enables them to get a job upon leaving 
high school.^ ' 

Also to taken into consideration is that, on the average, a worker 
entering the job market can expeet to make job changes requiring retraining 
five or six times during Ms or her life^ Adult education must be offered 
to meet this demand. 

5* Citiaenship education ^ 

• . * ' " % , 

The success, iadeed the survival, of democratic governijnent depends on a 

high level of citisi|||i participation in making and implementing decisions that 
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conctfim individttsliv gt'ovfpt $ and society generally. Today' s numeroue 
^ r cr|alji lurobleme*- ^employment, grout> conflict, crime, depletion of 
lll^rai x%uwiTC^%9 pollution, corruption in government, blackmail by 
terroriit groupe, international' teneiope^ etc# « can be expecti^ to 
worieii unless poniir^rfu^ political action is taken, ^ucaticfii for effective 
. ' citisenship recjlalres th4t all studf»nts taught to analyze issues and 
problems, conopare alternative courses of action, and join with others 
in (prmulating and enforcing goUitions. ' ' 

•■■■•■'■.■■•••* » . ■ • * ■ *■ • ■ 

jlljf ^ In calling for "participatprV democracy^', Harold Shane (6) contends 

• - ' * '* ■ * ' 

^that ^'mutual coercion'^ will be necessary Vto protect us from ourselves. 

. ■ . ■ ' ' . ■ ' ■ . V . . ' * • ' • ^ . 

The problem is not fpr cltizenii to find^a common ground within oMt plural«* 

istlc society that w|ll-enhahee the poss^Uity of problem resolution. Shane 
^ rholdSiTthat, if an 'NAncQerced group decision^' is made, it is legitimate to 
use coercion to enforce it. What Salk terms the *'double-win" strategy . 
requires not only that contending i^roups find cogimon bases .of action but 
also that authority be used to enforce decisions of mutual interests. 

Clise Bouldinfi (7) calls particularly for the development of skills in ; 
conflict rejiolu^ion or. "peace- making. " Xo quote her; 

Conflicts of interest, perceptual conflicts, preference conflicts, 
are ubiquitous in the huhian experience. ' We teach the three R^s, 
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we teach nutrition and hygielii^ in elVery elementar yet 
■ yf% do not teach the ABC's of conflict. The fact that we are cur« 

rently locked into what could be the final doomsday escalation of ^ 
V an absurd arms race with theSSOviet Union, a decade.and a half 
^ after carefully programmed and timed deescalation procedures 

were agre^ed upon, certainly^indic^tes a crying need for hew 

kinds of conflict specialists at governmental and intergovern*^ 

mental Revels.. • * 

Citiaenship education, in the minds of many^^turists. , needs to 
-provide an uhder standing of the continuing and growing conflicts bebx^een 
the haves and the have* nots in this country, and between the have and the 
have-not nationa on the world-wide scene. Political decisions that^do not 
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take sucK fundai^eotil conflicts Into account are certain to be inadequatet 

6. interperaonal and intergroup attitudes and akills^^ 

Many future forecasts agree that individuals, k^o^P^, and nations will 
become ever more interdependent in the economic, political, or social realnri 
The challenge to educational systems is to develop effective, programs that 

teach the attitudes* values, and skills for positive and constructive 
interpersonal and intergroup relations. Our society shows Aiany signs 
of undergoing a '^cultural revolution. Central to thi^ is an increase in 
overt group conflict as various disadvantaged segments of our society 
demand rights aild privileges that have been denied tliem. The Civil 

Rights Revolution, currently focused on the issue of forced busing, is 
one continuing source of group conflict. The revolt of youth against 
adult-imposed authority is another. The women's movement is yet 
another |ocus of conflict. ^ 

The task |or education is to teach understanding and acceptance of 
differences among individuals and skills in relating positively with 
others differing from oneself in age, sex, cultural background, education, 
beliefs, and values. 

Skills in intergroup relations are as vital as interpersonal skills. 

An effective community requires that various groifps work together to 
meet common needs incl^{ling education, jobs, transportation, recrea- 
tion/ personal sieryices, and physical safety. To counter tendencies 
toward growing disarganization of communities, community members 
must become active participants in groups representing different 
constituencies but who are all committed to finding humanistic solutions 
to problems of common concern. ^ The educational system has a« major 
responsibility for building such intergroup skills. 

7. Values education. 

An area tof strong a5reement among futurologists. as found by 

4 
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H^tol4 Shall* (8) Itt liit nirvey of 82 •pecUlUts in •forecasting the 
fo'tdra; ie valuas^ Shaae'a turvey strongly 

recommends that an^aault would ba made on the strongly 
camentod redoubts of materialism; most'speciflcally on the culture's 
mi«place4 confidence in naaterialism-- In 'consumer stuff — as the'most 
important goa^ of life. " Also, the schools should teach people to " ... 
respond more adequately to the threat of damage to the biosphere; 
damage that could be profound and ii|jii«^iBrsible in a decade or two. " 
Values education should also seek ec^ity for all rather than hold the 
value*that success is synonomous with equality among the top ten percent 
' of the population. Furthermore, Shane proposed a stress on the values 
of a service-oriented society, on achieving personal satisfaction rather 
than possessions, and on excellence or craftsmanship. 

Jonas Salk offered an orientation for values education by calling for 
quality over quantity, an^or moving away from ego values to values 
related to being. RepreStative Shirley Chisholiri^lilaced her emphasis 
in values education on teaching respect for differences in our pluralistic 

Viilues education has a place in most of the other themes on this 
list. Thus one's values a^ intiinately involved in career choices, in 
citizenship behavior, in interpersonal and intergroup relations, and in 
competency motivation. It is also evident that values education will be 
most effective and noost useful when closely linked with the educational 
approaches used to foster these related themes. 

8.. Psycholo£ical education. 

Achiavins an IjiteKrated and.personadly satisfylns: set of attitudes and value^^ 
and a productive style of lif6 is especially difficult under conditions of very 
rapid societal change, (jearning^ look at oneself objectively, to examine 
the consequences of various courses of action, and to ^choose and apt upon 
what promises to yield a sense of personal worth as well as satisfying 



expe^ieoice* are critical requiremei^ts far arriving at personality integration 
that exeircises freedom and initiative rather than passive conformity to 
external, pressures. * ^ I ' ^ ' 

Building a rich inneD^ife istalways important. And, it may become 
even more important if the future brings greater regimentation and 

restriction of outward freedoms. The "psychological revolution" in 
today's society points the way and suggestk methods of getting there. 
The turning of many people, especially the young, toward eastern 
societies for models in Yoga and other disciplines is not merely 
escapist; it offers ways of slowing down, exploring un^miliar inner 
resources for satisfying experience, ^nd learning skills oyody, niind, 

and emotional control. ^ . 

. ■ ' ■ * . ■ , 

A key to psychological education is allowing a great diversity of 
individual values, interests, and styles of coping with the world. One 
aspect of individuality in our pluralistic society is cultural identity; 
that is, identification with thTtraditions. values and customs of one*3 
ethnic or cultural group. ^ 

Shane^ in his survey of futurologists. found that a number of them 
called for a "personalized" educational program "... which concentrates 
on the learner's optimum development rather than merely focusing on 
attempts, to bring him xiKto group norms. " Also, he encountered a stress 
on building in the learner^ positive self-image^ Harman's analysis of 

the "cultural revolution," ipmmarized in the -preceding chapter, clearly 
calls for education to build in each student such characteristics as 
openness, sensitivity, spontaneity, self-honestyg^nd integrity. 

9. Education for leisure/ V^ - ^ . * 

' — ' ' ^N.-'.-. 

Futurologists are not in agreement about whether the work week will, 
on the average, become much shorter in the years ahead. Probably 
the managerial cla^s will continue to work a full week. The same may 
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w«U b«-iru6 <tf th« lacreatiiig anmbers of workers In •ervice occupa- 
tion: SHU; there is reeeon for etreeeing education for leisure and 
it lies ln,Harman»e forecast p£ a "person- centered" society^ A society , 
that has this focus d^st give every student a rich fare of educational 
opportunities to develop varied interests and competencies for avoca- 
tional and 'recreational activities. 

to. A future-focused role image fFFRI). 

Harold Shane (9) sees one critical f ailure of today's educational systems 
to be "... our failure to help children and youth develop a personally. 

» ■ 

socially, and vocationally tatlifying self Image that will prov^ to be 

realistic as tljjjr grow oljder. FfRI, he says, should give particular 
attention to v&cmilonal ^dals. 

The la(;]Etq| V'vlable future*- focused role Image poses a task of 
Conslde;|raBI% consequence to our schools as they endeavor to 
motivate niA^re* young learners to conceive of themselves In 
tomo^roiB^'^i^^^^ future In which they experience 

dij{nk:^y «res|>ect, and other rewards in any one of many socia|jl^>^^^^^^ ^ 
\ls«^'jobiKT^ than wistfully longing for one of the so-c^tid 4.. 
i (^Jpr^iitl^ i wbich require and^mplby only a smairfrac^on of ;;i:> 
\ '^^-^ executives, owhers, and 

rs.'-..v. 

^^slijN^ the-FFRI that appear to be equally lmport^t•^^^^ 

are %TOS#^li^klInsS^UK io^e's conception of self in relation to self-^interest 
ver^ui/«'**?Vic^^^^^ conception of a satlsfylng-personal 



Th.e:i>VWij*idl^W^ In a future- focused role Image Is that 

of helping ^th^'dti^infi^ a^projcctlon of life In the decades ahead 

that lntegrit<i».i>i^ values with perceptions of the 

ppportur^;e^v^a^^^^ TKe study of societal change, past 

a^d preseiiij^34Kiai^ j^^^^ for the Individual, can provide one 
essential S»'s$» f9tMeVefo 



MEANS FOR ACHIEVING GOALS OF EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 

. For educmtionp the past quarter- century has been a period of inno- 

♦ • 

vation reaching into virtually every aspect of schooling- -curriculum, 
plant and equipment, organisation for instruction; school /community 
relations, and decision- making agencies and processes. The great 
array of iltmovations that have been developed and tried out in schools 
provides innovative educational systems with rich resources for achieving 
each of the ten educational goals for the future that have just been described. 

The problem of bringing about needed changes in school systems thus chiefly 

* ■ - • ■ / 

becomes one of designing and implementing local change programs that 

> make effective use of resources that already are available. 

The innovations referred to jiere have mainly been created outside 
of "the educational establishment'* of school systems and state education 
departments under grants from the federal government (National Science 

Foundation. U.S. Office of Education, and National Institutute of Education), 
private foundations (Ford. Rockefeller, Carnegie, Kettering, etc.), and 
by project teams working in agencies such as research and development 
centers, regional educational laboratories, ^juiiversities. or private firms 
such as American Institutes for Research and Eclucational Testing Service. 
Still, some innovations have been gen^t'rated by state education departments 
and in loc^l school systems. Frequently, innovations have beeit stimulated, 
if not created, as the result of community pressures. One example of this 

Is school decentralization in cities such as New York. 

. i 

The resources for strengthening school systems are reviewed here 
under six major headings, accompanied by the appropriate goal areas for 
each. 

^' Innovations in curriculum and instruction . 

Innovations in curriculum and instruction have made it possible to 
achieve all ten goals listed above with the exception of two: education for 
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for l«l«Qto uoA •duc^n for a iutttre.. focused role image. ' 

Problem— Qlvii^»>^^^^y ^he zpoet pervasive theme in curriculum"^ 
reform during the past two decades has been problem- solving or enquiry. 
Thi* theme has been a currlcular _|p«tts for both elementary and second- 
ary schools In mathexxiaties. scitfnce, and the social studies; In 
mathematics, the Madison Project under Robert Davis and the School 
Mathemiltics Study Group under E. G. Begle are representative of this 
approach. ' In science, there are numerous enquiry-focused curricula 
inchiding, at the elen;ientary level, Science_r- A Process Approach 
developed by the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and Individualized Science developed jointly by the Learning Research and 
Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh and Research for 
Better Schools. At the secondary level, there is the physics curriculum 
prepared.by the Physical Sciences Study Committee (PSSC) and the 
biology program prepared by the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study 
(BSCS). 

In the social studies, representative elementary curricula are Man— A 
Course of Study developed untier the leadership of Jerome Bruner and the 
Social Science Laboratory Unite prepared by Lippitt and .Fox at the Uni- 
.versity of Michigan. Enquiry- focused secondary curricula have been 
developed for instruction in economics, geography, anthropology, history, 
and political science. 

One elementary program meriting special mention is the Productive 
Thinking Program developed by Crutchfield and Covington. This program 
teaches elementary children general skUls in problero^olving, using the 
solution of mysteries as^ subject matter. A comparable program developed 
at Research for Better Schools is Making Judgements. 

Unfortunately, there is no compendium offering school systems a 
comprehensive review of enquiry-focused xnirricula. The nearest to this 
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A Smircebook of Elementary Cu r ricula. Programs, and ProjectB 
prepared by the ALERT Information System at the Far West Regional 
Educational Laboratory in San Francisco. 

Self-directed learning and compete ncy motivation. Student self- ^ 
direction is a major feature of enquiry-focused curricula". Most of these 
curricula.lat both elementary and secondary leyels, employ a project 
approach in which students, either singly or in small teams, plan and 
conduct their learning tasks. 

Self-directed learning is also a feature of programmed instructional 
materials in which the materials themselves give students sufficient 
clues that permit them to proceed with a minimum of teacher direction. 
Several individualized programs, including IPI, PLAN, and IGE, contain 
materials and procedures calling for a high degree of student self- 
direction. 

There is a growing frequency ^ programs of independent study at 
the high school level that depend on student self-direction. A pioneer 
program of this sort is that developed by B. Frank Brown at Melbourne 
High School in Florida. • . 

Teaching competency motivktion, or mastery, is the purpose of an 
elementary curriculum called Achievement Competence Training (ACT) 
developed by Research for Better Schools. ACT teaches students 'to set 
their own learning goals, to plan how to achieve them, and then to carry 
out their plans using sucdess as the criterion for accompUshment. 

; Evidence that nearly all students can achieve high standards of 
performance comes from several individualized instructional programs 
that require each student to satisfy a mastery criterion Tor each learning 
task before proceeding to the next task. In recent research, Benjamin 
Bloom (10) has demonstrated that a mastery criterion can be reached by 
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high percmiUg* <if if the^||re^ given approp^ate learning tavks an4 

^AllbWod the iihouni iK.time »nd practice th^y reqllSire. 

Career edttcatiol# Preparing eta^^^ for occupations ie a rapidly 
growing epncerniin the poblic schools. The National Instit^te of Education's 

research and development program In career education employs four models: 
one school-hased* sinbther employer-*based, a third home-'based, and the 
/Ourth rpral*^ residential-based. An example of the employer-based model 
is Philadelphia's Academy for Career Education, a joint project of Research 
for Better Schools, the School District t>f Philadelphia, ani) the Greater 
Philadelphia Chamber of Gonmierce. Tenth through twelfth grade students 
are ^enrolled in the program. Instruction consists of a core program in 
basic skills, career guidance, career exploration, and work experience 
with a variety pf Philadelp^a employers. 

Citiaenship education. A considerable number of recent curriculum 
developments center on political ejducation. The November 1972 issue of 
Sociial Education describes four representative programs of this sort. 
University of California at IrOS Angeles has produced three paperbacks, 
which ''focus oh the concepts, 'processes, and principles of the American 
political system. " Each contains case studies on controversial political 
issues. Indiana University's Hi^h School Curriculum Center in GoVern-^ 
ment has developed a one*year course in American Political Behavior for 
grades 9*12. Lincoln Filene Center for Citisenship and Public Affairs at 
Tufts University has developed a I£gh School Social Studies Program that 
deals with national and international problems as thby relate to the governlnjn 
process. Utalx State University has developed a program based on the 
work of Oliver and Shaver at the Harvard Social Studies Project. 

Interpersonal and inter group education. Numerous human relations 

curricula have been created for both elementary and secondary schools. 

... • 
The Liippit^^ox Social Studies Laboratory .Units/ referred to earlier, focue 



the study of individual differences, attitudes towards others, and 
relationships with others. The Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship 
and I^IbUc Affairs at Tufts University has created the K*6 Intergroup 
Relations Curriculum. The goals of this curriculum are to decrtease 
prejudice; and discrimination, to make children awax^ of cultural and 
ethnic differences, and to provide a realistic presentation of the contribu- 
tions of America's many ethnic groups. Mosher and Sprinthall, while 
at Harvard University, developed a course in psychological education 
for secondary school students that includes a section called The 
Psychology of Interpersonal Behavior, an intensive experience in a 
self«*analytic group. 

Two excellent publications give overviews of the problems of ethnic 
education and describe numerous approaches that have been used to ' 
tiaach positive interpersonal and intergroup relations among different 
cultures. One is Ethnic Modification of the Curriculum by Maxine 

Dunfee publUhed in 1970 by the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development while the other is Teathing Ethnic Studies published 
in 1970 by the National Council for the Social Studies as its 43rd Yearbook. 
ASCD offers Eliminating Ethnic Bias in Instructional Materials. The 
October 1974 iisue of Educational XiCadership contains 11 articles on 
the theme Human Relations Curjriculum - Teaching Students to Care and 
Feel and Relate. This is a rich source of descriptions of su^h curricula. 

m 

Values education. A great many futurologists see a need for values 
education. Very recently, a considerable number of projects have been 
established to develop curricula in this area. 

Lawrence Kohlberg (11) offers a basis for developing a values education 
curriculum by proposing that there are six stages in moral development. 
His stages go from obeying rules to avoid punishment through conforming \ 
to avoid disapproval to conforming to avoid self-condemnation. 
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One prooiisiag approacH to values education is Research for Better 
•Schools' Ethical/Moral Action Instructional Program. This program 
recognizes these essential values: - ^ 

Self ; The Individual should value self, self-growth, and^elf-well 
■ • being of others. . ^ 

Obiectlvltv; The Individual should value objectivity as represented 
by empiric descriptions of reality* 

Societv; Individuals should value the welfare of the sotial comimtnity. 

Justice; Individuals should value ^stic* fdr all individuals equally. 

Mercy; Individuals should value mercy foi: all individuals equally. 
Th^: program, being developed for junior high school student^, uses, a 
strategy of six steps; value naming, getting action ideas, -making idcae 
workable, considering others, acting and reflecting on the effects of 
action. 

Values education properly is an aspect of education dirjected toward 

most of the goals on the list of ten being considered. Thus, education 

for competence motivation, for citizenship, for interpersonal and inter- 

^ - • ■ ■ • 

group relations, or psychological education foster self-valuing. ^ 

Psychological education . There is a growing emphasis on ''affective, 
education^' in American schools. One example is the work of Mosher 

and Sprinthall (12) who developed a set of courses for high school juniors 

and seniors. Students elect one of a number of laboratories, or experienc 

based courses in psychology and the humanities. The following excer'pt 

from their article describes the laboratories. ' i 

Improvisation Drania itivolves the student in the exploration, through 
theatre ImprovisaMlen and drama, of his own and others' behavior. 
The Psychology of Interpersonal Behavior Is an intensive experience 
In a self-analytic group and group process. A Laboratory In Teaching 
Involves the teaching of children (and adults) in a variety of setting^ 
(e.g'. . Instltv^tloliallzed mentally retarded children, normal elemen- 
tary school children, geriatric patients In a mental Institution). A 
Seminar and Practlcum In Counseling »lnvolves studying, theory and 
ptactice of counseling and, under supervision, ccmnaeilng younger 



idoleiceatii. CQmmimLcation and the Art^of the Motion Picture is 

the 0h|dy of films • • • about adoleacenta or young children done with 

^ intanie realiim. A Laboratory in Child Development and Child Care 

involves studying the psychology of ^child development in conjunction 

with operating a nursery school* 

■ '* . ■ ' ' " * 

%■ ... , . , 

In the future* we can expect the development of curriculum materials ' 

■ , • ' -A . 

for elementary and secondary schools that deal with such psychological " 

flatters as aelf- awareness, meditation, and philosophy of life- -cur rent 

preoccupations, of nqillions of adults who are " seeking to enhance their 

inner experience, . 5 ^ * ^ ! • 

* ' . . ■ * '•I-''. 

% ■ . • • . \ ^ . ' ■■ ' ' ■ • -i 

Education for ^ejsure. While course work designed to foster ^pro- f 

\ •' * ' ' ' ■ , ' ■ . ^ 

ductive and enjdyable uses of le^isure time probably ia^a rarity today, 

one, would have no difficulty in assembling a rich supply of materials suited 

* ■ r ' ' ■ • 

to this purpose. The whole array of educational offerings in avocational V""^ 

and recreational pursuits is r6lev4nt. The task of building this emphasis f 

into the instructional program does not include developing pew curricula 

but only br^inging together existing curricula that cover the ^ re at variety 

X>f hobby'-interests-- photography, radio, music, dance, theatre, literature, 
?' ' . ^ ' ■ ' , ' ^ 

a^amp collectings tennis.^ hiking^ and horticulture. Once education for leisure is 

" ' ' • \ * ' 

givdn a formal place iii the school program, an individual guidance process 
is needed to help each student identify and develop a set of avocational/ ^' ; 
recreational ^.reas of expression. Not to be neglected is the area of 
seridce to otheirs, oz^ of participatioa in sucb areas as politics. 

Building a future-focused role image. Teaching students to ll^roject 

themselves into the^future ha«,3^.to this pbirit* mainly been related to career 
planning. V^hat do you wiant to Ige when you grow up? " is a question that 
both parents and teachers frequently ask. But a future-focused role image 
a,lso ca^ls for broadening the base of one's projections to cover other life 

roles including citixenship, family, jmembership, community member ship, 
and one's personal Ufe.. Further, oneVs FFRI should take account of 
anticipated changes in society that will limit or extend opportunities for a 



' satifl^ylSIg^fe. The 'sort 61 cuf ricuhim sui^iiilf to niee^t^eM^ 
haft not yet been built, ttiough there are beginning outlines oiTj^ ^ 



•houldbe like. ^ ■ , ^ " ' / '^ J^ '^''^^■'^'■4 ' 



' Harold and June Shane (13) recommen^that the possiBW '^^^ 
of Jive future'' be a focus of instruction. Tb quote them: f . 

J . Schooling should be designed so that the possible histpry^ipf the 

* ^ " ' ' ' ■ ' j» 

. future^-carefully reasoned projections ori^omceptlons o£,develop- 

V ments that man can pr9babl>^ br ins al[xput---be^me* part o^^ 

curriculum^ ^^ch.scexiarios Jof possible futures^ >rith children 
of twelve or y6unger, could, lend meaning;^ the ipTiesent by 
exploring its possibilities for future development, and sharpen" 
past history by showing how, say, such topics a«r the Age of 
Exploration in the ISOO's ^r the Westward Movement of the ISOO'li 
fpreshadrmed acid shaped our andestors' tombrrd^s and our own 
^ yesterdays. . , , : - • ^ . ' '■ ■ ' - " ■ ^ ' 

To help students develop a realistic orientation toward the future, 
schools must provide a program ^f educational guidance at each level 
of schooling wherein students can iftxaniine their aiipirations and how 

they relate to probable cliltnges in oppprtuilities for rble fulfillment. 

• 

' ■ ^, ■ . ' * , 

2. Innovations in educational te<8hnology #i> * v ' 

Developments in qommunice^tiafi techn61ogy should play a prominent 
To]s»i'in planning schools for the future. Such developments pronnilbe^Jko 
improve greatly the effectiveness and efficiency of tearninjj^ydis well as 
' cjtiange the settings in which le^,rning tak^^s place« ij^ appears safe to 
predict that technological advances will enallt^ students of 1^11 ages^to.^ 
rely less on teacher^ for i;f|[truction and decrease the necessity to l^arn 
at /school rather than at homjB orUn other locations. : ^ 

Many recently-developed^€d^mf ot educational technology^ have b%en 
widely employed in instructional programs i"^^ educational TV» audiotapes, 

film strips, pros rammed instructional materials, lanfftij^Ke labo]%torie8, 
dj^al-access syjitems, and mici^ozic he. (Jomputer- aided instruction in 
basic skills has shown ^teat promise, though its costs* have delayld ^ 



'^deapr^^ adoption. -..Computet managrement. of instruction has been more 
. extensively employe^, particularly in school record systems, in scheduling, 
*: aifi in.pUnning ai« mopltoriiig instigaction in individu|lized systems such 
as Progr^-for Learning in Accordance with Need* (PLAN). ' 



» Kafen *nd Wiene'r (14), in their list of "One Hundred Technical 
Innovftiofcs Likely in the Next Thirty- Three Years*' (1967-iOOO), foresee 
the development -of three-dimensional photography, illustrations, movies. 
And television; simple, inexpensive video recording and playing; and home 
education via video and computerized and prograr^xmed learning. They 
forecast the creation of cHemicaFand mechanical methods for improving 
memory, learning, and analytic ability. Several of the technologies they 
'Jprojecf call to mind the need to manage the uses of technology in the human 
intei^est lest /thought control" be a result*:* This particularly is the case 
with "practical u8e«>f direct electronic communication vftth and stimulation 
of the brain, " and "new and mor? reliable 'educatipnal' and propaganda 
techniques for affecting human behavior- -public ^nd private. " „ 

"jimta' ■ . ' *V . -■ " 

Overall, the r^st pervasive uses of the n^w educational technologies 

in edjj^lon contribute tq, indiyiduajizing instrtiction by fibsterihg self- 
-manaL^ff learning and by offering alternlfetve visual and auditory channels 
^ that supplement teacher-directed instruction. „^ 

• ■ . < • . .f , : ■■ ■ ■ ' 

Patrick Suppes (15) sees prospects of using techno logy'to achieve 

>■ ■ * ' ^ • ■ ' ■ • 

"home-based learning. " In his view, television is the chief medium. 

' • " * . ■ ■ • ' ' 

."Beca*;j8e of.,it« enormous' success, it is r«asonable*to say that the next 

step forward w'ill bee4p*k)ring all the educational background^ all the teaching" 
and curriculum that-a student will want* directly into the home vi* television. 
He repofts .thttt qomputir terminals also can be installed in homes to permit 

home study. • 

' . . - « .» 

J, * ■ . ■ ■ 

In pffojecting uj^es ^.ejiucational technology in the coming decades, 
a i^epffrt from Stanford Resea^dh Institute (16) warns that schools are likely to 



^»ilE^ ^•fiftlye'^tt^^ tecbikilogy only tmmr ApecUl conditions; "I^rge 
icale and effective €#e of technology :«m iop^it fundaoiental changes in 
school organisation that seem unlikely In the near future. The most 
promising uses of technology xxiight be in areas outside the one that we 
have imrestigl^ed^ i. e. /In higher education a^d in the education q/ special- 
need groups. ' If these authors an correct, inno>^tions/in educational 
technology ;are most apt to become widely used if today's schoql systems 
are^'^pplemented or replaced by educational.opportuhities outside formal 
,schools, perhaps as outgrowths of greater student or community control ' 
of the eiducational process. ' \, 

3. Innovations in organigation for learning. 

Among the instructional resourced developed ami tested during the 
past quarter- century are several advances in organizing instructional 

programs. ThesO/have been reviewed by Heathers (17). His article giviea 

•particular attention to, programs of individualized instruction such as I^^^ 

and PLAN that tailor-make lessons^tcA/he individual student and stress 

sTelf^-jmanaged learning. Also, the article emphasizes'' cooperative teaching 

' plans tljat accent staff diffe.rentiation and staff cooperating in planning 

and conducting instruction. ^ - 

il;: Other organizational arrangements that should be considered in 
planning schools of the future include "schools within a school** or '^mini- 
schools" that contribute individualizing or personalizing education. ' 
Also included should be alternative programs or schools within a school 
f^^. system designed to meet the needs of special student populations. Magnet 
high schools thaf offer specialized curricula are taking this route. 

4 . Innovations in school/community relations., 

♦ • * ^ ' . ^. 

In rec^t' year's, one of the most prominent educational trends has 

beeii a move toward greater comnriunity participation in the coniduct of ^ 
instruction and in decision making about the school system's program. 
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This trend recMved national attention during the desegregation of the 
New York City School System when representative district school boards 
were ifiven broad powers to act on the interests of minority groups* In 

other cities also, minority-group dexx^nds have altered the public schools, 

so that key decisions now reflect community concerns. . An excellent 

mimmary of this process, up to 1973, it given by Ornstein (1&). 

Of 65 large school systems responding to his survey. 39 were 
decentralized and 62 repoirted Increased community participation, 
though only two reported some form of community control. 

Increasingly, community members ha'^e been moving into the 

• ^ . 

.schools, and school programs have been moving out into the community.- 
Paraprofessional participation has brought thousands of parents and 
other community members into schools in every major city. Furthermore, 
many' paraprofessionals have entered training programs leading to 
careers as certified teachers. f; 

Equally striking has been the ^end toward taking portions of Ihe 
school program out into the community. Secondary 'career education 
programs wherein students hold jobs in business organizations or in j 
community agencies are an'^outstanding form of such community involvement. 

The commiinity school movement is still another kind of .community partic- 

ipation. Educational Facilities Laboratory in New/York City has a 
publication 6ommunitv/Scfco6l that jsurveys this movement. An article 

derived f^m this publication, in Nation's Schools, describes three such 

programs and identifies four common features: 

1) a building designed to joint specifications of school and commu- 
nity representatives and operated as a.partne'rship; 2) 'facilities 
"shared by school and community organizations; 3) a joint financing . 

plan that prt>vides greater working capital: ^ centralized admLnis- - 
tfation that acts 'as liaison and n^ediator between agencies and * 
assists in integrating programs'!^ j 

An ^ven fuller expression of conrjhrmnity participation and control 
has been the free school or alternative school movementNvhere community 

" ; / ^ . 
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members have set up #cho6U to 0erV#i^he needs of etudients whe were 
. "tuiie*ottteVVor idT4^ 

•Another f<\un of conmmnity control in education £hat has been 

proiK>sedt thoug)/ seldom implemented, is the voucher plan wherein 

^ ■ ' ' ' ■ ' . ■ . 

the parents are given, a voucher for a sum equal to what' the public 
school system receives fpr educating a student. Under this plan, 
parents are free to use the voucher to enroll the student in any accredited 
iichoNol of their choice, whether public or private. 

Since .1954, when the Brown decision, launched the movement to 
desegregate the nation's schools* the m^st explosive area of community 
involvement has involved racial balancing of schools by basing. This 

^P^sue has made abundantly clear that ^'community" consists of different 
constituencies who speak with quite different voices. Issues other than 
racial desegregation that have aroused the intensive concern of community 

-groups include educational quality (at the elementary level, the failure 
' to teach basic skills; at the secondary level, the failure' to prepare 
students either for jobs or for entrance to college), school violence, 
and School financing. Realistic ^lans for schools of the future will need 
to recognize these problems and involve the community in ^ny majbi^ 
*pro|(rams designed to improve education. / 

5. Iimovatiofts in students' rights and participation in decision^ making. 

Paralleling mcreased community involvement in school decision- 
making is the national movement to enhance students', rights and to give 
students a major share -in making decisi^lns about their programs of study. 
The recent GosS and Wood decisions of the U.S. Siipreilie Court have 
formally established the obligation of school adn>inistrators and teachers 
to honor students' constitutional rights wit|i respect to di^sciplinary actions. 
' The current conception of student rights, Iiowever, goes beyond matters 
of discipline to include access to and control over personal school records; 
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freedom from arbitrary seach of one's person or possessions; freedom to 
IK>0se8S and distribute literature; freedom of expression including dress 
and grooming; freedom of religious expression; and equal opportunity^to 
participate in any school program. A particular case in point is the 

Supreme Court decision guaranteeing females equality of access to 

* » 

physical education and athletic activities. An excellent review of issues 

of students rights and "A Sample Student Code" is presented-in the December 

1974 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan , 

, Particularly at the^8e|ondary level, there. is a major trend to give 

studet^fs'the ppj5>brtimity to share i^ decisions about their programs of study* 

Thx-pe Baltimorfe schools in which seventh to twelfth ^[raders choose the 

courser they t4k€!^each%emester ilkistrate this. The program/ developed 
» • 

^by the Cpntelr foi^ Social Organization of Schools, uses a computer-based 
information s^tem that assifits in scheduling, reporting, and testing. 
The program plan provides for students choosibg not only their courises ^ 
but also their teachers, the difficulty leyel of each course, and^'^e use oif ' 
free periods for, independent study. * 

An articl4-^y Harry Silberman, 'Involving the Young, in the May 

1975 issue of Phi Delta Kappan gives a,n excellent analysis of the prepara- 
tion of young people to assume responsibility and. to follow society's rules. ^ 
Silberman points out that Chin and the Synanon Foundation offer models 

for giving young people more freedom with responsibility. Still another 

approach is the open-compus high schooT, which grants students ^ great^ 
deal of free<[lom of movement during the school day. 

6. Innovations in planning and conducting change programs. 

The Eleriientary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 has stimulated 
the development 6f many training materials and programs in leadership 
for local educational change. The Training Branch, established in the 
U.S. Office of Education and later transferred to the National Institute 
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;;-V ^^cBangft ji^cil^ •feat*.. \r r 

' chang»,:c|iM4|!^j|^ whether they are 6n the staff • 

of Bchctoi ji^i^c^ depaTtments. univerBltles. regional 

conei||^ftMfiI«i1»ii^'^^ procedures auch as the Delphi technique 

hav^ b^*J^^tey^r<»jie^^ 

' r V:.- 2jr .-*•>» ..■,-■».; 1* 5. 

•duc^^ltoMijlb,^^^ 

- . ^ » .^^;Th€^^^^^^^p^^ hudh^li for {fanning that have become 
. . ' • Havej^'a T^ratning for Change Agents . 

;■' ; -i especially active- 

R^^q^iiii^ Far West 

t<jr.^^^^ Resea^^Ji SanFranclsoo; 

7a?id^^¥«(Mj^ SchooU4n^t$|^ita^ • 

'^'^^'^'■^^^^^^ area inchides^ ^jjfciaffl^c^j^^ 'Manning 



|i^^[^5^:i;^»n-unit^series for T)rali^^fe;^ij^^ 

■^r^t , y / V- ■ -^tjrakMjifvtM^^ or planning handbooks jif^jJife^^^^ . ' 

. ;::'0f^!^^^^*^** ^*F°*^*'^^ through needis ;^al|ii|*^';^ 
^ -^pcteidisjc^^^ to' he made, and detailed 'pjaro^ 



■ . . . \ . . ^: ■■■■"^r^.cm 
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The four models for schoola of the^utur.e in the f«Uowing^hap.ter» have 
been designed to respoad to both the socittptrends outlined in Chapter I 
aifd the educational j^sauei outlined in Cha^i^j(^»f E|^h reflects its author's . 
selection and interpretation of these tri^s a J^^'mea^s of incorporating them 
into innovative educational programs. ^ ^ i 

■ ■ ■ 

The designs, stem from a numbci^f sources. The speakers at the two 
RBS national symposia (contributed perspectives'pn both societal chainge and 
the directions education /hould take. .The literature of J&xturorjogy a^d ©du- 

cational innovation also-were heavily drawn ''on. ^' 

♦ ' . ■ . * . 

Important contritutions came from the consortium of over 100 innovative 
school districts formed as part of the RBS Planning Schools for the Future 
project. ConsoTtiuxp districts made many recommendations al^out school 
needs in the 1980's through two surveys. In, one survey, to Which 50 school 
districts responded/ priorities for the future were assigned to "making 
students knowledgeable about futxjre societal problems, " "providing students 
problem- solving experiences in real world sittiations, " and "exposing studitnts 
to increasing world int^r^dependence and global education. " 

In a second survey, to which, 52 school districts responded, curriculum 
goal's that received high priority were l^asic skills, development of human ^ 
potential, interpersonal skills, personal Values and social conscience, and 
cognitive competencies. Among administrative provisions, cofisortiiim 
members ranked the individualization <>f instructibn first. With respect 
to local planning and development activities for making ttie needed changes, 
the most crucial tasks cited by respondents were staff development and 
school -community planning. These survey findings are presented graphically 
^in the charts that follow. In each chart, current importance is represented 
in the left section of the bar while priority for the future is represented by 
the cross-hatched section at the right. ' All average ratings were above the 
middle position on a 5 -point "scale, "to a moderate degree, " represented 
-numerically by the value 3. 0. 
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^ Repfresentativ^s from the^ consortium offered specific reactions td the 
fourMesigi^s for schools of the future at a one«*day invitational workshop 
held at RBS in February 1975. Workshop participants from different dis- 
: trijcii reacted favorably but .differently to the four plans; thus indicating 
that Aj^^^l' nee^s and readiness would be a basis for selecting one ps^ticular 

. design over the others. 



' % A second^irorkshop outcome was the notion tj^^t particular elejrnents of 
the £our designs could be, 'selected and put tp^ethiKr ^t^o £orn^ ^et anbthei^; 
unique, design suited to |tiparticular district's need8»/li|, this regard, it 
should be noted that the de^l^ns represent skeletons^or bare f^razheworks 
that give a school district a starting point for its o^ti inribvative planning. 

A 



The authors 6f the designi/^members of the staff^R^seaxi;?^ for Bettet. 
Schools, necessarily reflected t^eir experiences in deve^pz|j||^||it'ac 
ties. As ^ould be ex - • • • • . w . . v . , * 

program developnient 



pected, the plans have been injflu^ntfeiti Itrofigly by'R 
b in individualizing and^ humanising educatiprfif;as weil» 



«• iKir^ «roj4c^ii» «^ eadreer Vdacation/ and leader vbiip 



~ TlM .CIuwt thatfEoIloir* indical^ «acteiit ^ Which eaeh the foa'r 
deaigaa^eiheiutsis^flp^ *'educatioiial is.sues" confronting planners '<rf 
schools ^ the fdtoree 
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In studying the designs, it is imp6x:tanl to^ake ac^count of the d|p;aign 



elenienm the authors were requested. to includejt and of the Constraints thfey 
*>yere asked to honors The design elemi^ts tp be*included were a statenient 
of the authpr's cohceptibn ctf the future andean otitline of an instructional 

• . ■■■ . ■ . •• ; ^ 

program related to this conception, 'includinsf learning goals, organization 

•k. ■ ■ '* * ■ 'm ' * ^ ^ ■ . 

lor initihictioti/'and instrucUcmal procedures. ^ * 

Four assumptions imposf{4 constraints oh the designers: (1) schools 
will remain the main ^^^^ formal\educnion |n tlj)ivl980's,^ilthough 
thbre will be «an incireased ulfe of commiifhity resources; ^^^^ the designs 
could not reqiiire the building of new physi^l plants; (3)^ the designs 
shouHl require only^ har^wajre and software technology^hat will be available 
by the 1980's; (4) the designs should be irpplemenfable during the 1980's, 
meaning, of course, that any research and jdevelopitienttasks involved in 
a de,8ign muat'^'be completed ^ring the next ^e or ten years. ' 



I' MASTERING BASIC SKILLS JOHN A. CONNOLLY 

'John. A. Connolly brihgB to the' model btiilding task a long-^ standing 
t ^v'^interest in* the^ application of technology tp the sojutioii Of problems in basic 
*^ education. Dra CennoUy covtples an acadenrud^background in^eduii^tional ^^^^^ 
^ Q«ycholoffy :^ith experiente designing a variety of .£nstruif;^onal systems / 

^ ^ncludinj; a comppter-managed instructional system for t'cl^ching basic skills^ 
in |he Philadelphia Sahool District amd an emplby:^-based cireer education 
system. More recently, he has been working oh applications of technology 



. 0 



to a^^d^ range of prQ|)>lems in education. 



' Dr. ^^^nolly% ^^^^ " based on a^vilfion of ^the near future that includes 
jproliferati^^of altern9t|iv^ forms of educatib'h, confrontisi^ons betwe^en edti- 
- calbrs and ta:^a)^rs over cost/effectivenelss fssu^, and unphasis o^ ba^ic ^ 



^ ^ s^cills.*^ As%e sees it,{l(fKe cu^ent movements toward decentralisation, local 
aut^i^my, a^ alte|:n4.tive schools will pro}>«Lbly result^in acceleration of 

treiH^ toward* diver^ficatioh of educational goals, methods and materials. 



y . Noil^theless, he argues, even widely differing educational philosophies will. 

' share fijpme coinmon'^conderas related to student acquisition of certain 
essen&al^^s ^ ^ .\ 



The>Ba8ic SRilU model emphasiz<|$ a practical appyftacK to some pre- 

■ -'^ ' ' ■ « ■ ^ . . ■ ■ t ^ ; ■ .tr-' - ■■. . • > ^■ 

dictable educational needs. It integrates into a Sin^l| program a number of 

.^existing concepts, techniques, agad curriculum strucSres which hs^ve Ae 

strated validity for use in s^choo^ and^provid^s a^chn<^gy base^fpr each 

program eleiment. ' ^ • v ' 

"^e entire program focuses on the deVelopfnent f>i certain essential 
skills which are viewed as critically imp6rta|rt^ for success ini school and 
Later in life. These basYc skills include not only the' traditional c^fnitive 
skills in reading, writing and arithmetic^ but also some essential skills i»n ^ 
af^^g^ve and caree^r a^eas. Specific inptructional contenfis provided 
uhderr three major program components (v e. cognitive skills, *life skills and 
career skills), to include most of the* crificltl skills suggested by educational 
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theorists « ''•ducator 8 in field situations, anc^parents.* ^ 

The program is designed to insure that every student masters the 
essential skills. Minimum standards of performance are defined in each 
of the esjiential skilkareas by educators^ and parents in the local school ^ 
situa|ioh. All students are provided with a highly individualized instructional , 
program whidb leads to mastery of these coiterioa- referenced objectfAs. 

'The program design calls for extensive use of systematic processes 
to individualize instruction, enhance effectiveness, and reduce c^sts. An 
existing instructibnal model with well-defined objectives and structured 
educational prooedur^ef is suggested for each program element.* In addition ^ 
the instructional process in eadh pfl^ogram elex^nt is either imanaged or 
assisted with the aid of electronic technology sttth as computers and 
instructional television. 

'^,/**>The design encompasses a relatively sm^U part of the larger instruc- 
tional program in schools. It covers the fuU range of grades in elementary 
and secondary schools with cognitive skills^at the lower school level' (grades 

l-4)'iife sl^lls att the rniddle school level (grades 5-8) and career skills at the 

~ ■ ^ ^ \- 

upper level (graded 9-12). All instructiorial activities are designed for settings 

. . . ' ■ ' . ' ' 

other than^th^e traditional classroom. l*he Instructional staff in all program 

com^iibnents serve as facilltatOirs oi{f managers of learning rather than teachers. 

ir vObtaining the- curriculum heeded for-the program is primarily v4tewed ' 
as a process involving adapting, existing materials rather than developing? 
. new materials. /^Existing learning unitg will be structured and sequenced 
according to a defined path Reading to mastery, of a particular objective. A 
^om^reh.eni^ive instructional, management sy^t^m would be developed 
to integrate the entire program into a coherent learning approach! 

The prograih;. is designed to nfieet certain practical criteria for suoc^s^ful 
use in schools .^^ Scholia will not accept a program which involves either 
higher costs or lower effectiveness than conventional classroom instruction. 



IfoX will they 'a<;cept a pr9i|[raxn which causes serious management problems, 

' ' . V ■ ^ ■ * * 

ttfacher/esentinent, ot:.' parental dissatisf action. These practical constraints 

■ '•'>■•'•'■"*...*' ' ■ , . 

vfHrisui4^'the^ development of the program^ - ^ 

A planned program of educational change fot the introduction of the > 
program intd school settings is incorporated in the' design. Itfinvolves 
validatlQh of the program/Staff'deArelopment programs, and prototype demon* 
strations in operational schooL^ites. . 

EDUCATION FOR ADAPTABILITY IN LIFE, ROLES BY GLEN HEATHERS 

' V ^ • ' ' . ' ^ * ^ 

Glen Heathers believes that education for the future must take account 

of major sqpietal trends involving increasing complexity, rapid change, 

' . I •># ■ ' 

uncertainty, and n>ounting social problems that threaten the ^^^Y existence 

of tour democratic way of liffe. The challenge, according to Heathers, is to 
promote education for adaptal^ility to change, ra:ther than adaptation to a 
conventional world. In light of these requirements he has developed a design 
for education that focuses on preparation for perS^vniing, life roles withkl^a 
changing society; \l^at provides an array of special-parpose learning centers; 
and that stresses'^tHe use of educational counselors to guide studeijit decision- 
mining and to coordinate individual student programs. , 

i In creating his desi^n^ Dr. Heathers draws .upon his academic background in 
pe.rsonaIity and social psychology; exit^sive research experience in emotion- ^ 
dl development \n children^ th^ 8ocialia'atiox!%|^»:e8.s^^^ i6div id^ali zed 
instruction; and long-standing involvement; in Aucationai innovation. He is 
currently engag,ed inHseating training materials for leaders of educational 

change in local sch^l systems. 

. . ■ \ .. . A <3f • ■ ■ . 

As a ^sych<^ogi8t concerned with how. the* individual dey^elops as a 
person and as a responsible social being,' Dj:. Heathers has created a . : 
model that focuses on fostering both individuality and social participation, 
with special attention given to thh development of competence in life roles. 



He reasons that since every person's life id organized into a number of 

\ • * * 

maj;>r roles, competence ifc performing thesV roles is essential both for 
sc^f -actualization and for valid social involvement. The roles> receiving 
attention in this model are those of learner, W9rker, citizen, community - 
member, family member and private pe^^dn. 

In describing the organizational structure of his educational^ syfetem. 
Dr. Heathers makes a distinction betjFeen schools as centers for planning 
and managing instruction and learning centers where irvstructi«h takes 
place. He-proposes t%t the term '»schdor» be used to identify a center 
for guiding and coordinating the instruction^ provided the student population, 
with learning center^ being made available to^ offer the needed instruction. 
^ . He calUfor centers for skill learning, psychological education,^ academic 
inquiry, social learning, and career education. 

iThe function of a school according to this 'proposal is ^'educational 
^guidance" of members of its student population.- This involves diagnosing 
each stude^nt^Sj^earning needs and learner characteristit?s in relation to 
the educational aims for which the school- assximes responsibility, planning 
with the student a gene r^ proaTam of studiesT^Tcing needed arrangements 
for conducting the program; assisting the student with^rpblems encountered 
anda«8tssihg over-all proga-ess as a basis for further planning. 

' ■ ■■. . • ' ■■" ■ ^ ^ ■ ' ' . ■ ■ 

design calls for curriculum giving attention first to basic skills 

in ponrununication and number, then to con>pe*encies in'^self-raanaged learn- 
ing and problem solving as related to academic studies, career ' citizenshib 

. interpersonal and ^ntergroup reljations', social problems, and personal• 
development. ' 

# * *■ ■ ■ 

The design Offered by Dr. Heathers breaks from traditional schooling 
through* treating, the student'as client rather than ward of the systemi giving . 
IHim a major role in decisions about his instructional program; through 
integrating; school and community; through offering instruction on a. year- ■ 
round basis; through fusing the education offered children and adults of 
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;^mi8 model Is desigp$d to reintegrate the school ir 
14^;/^ bjl^ d^ the Jocal school sy/ti 
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■ -V--" ■■■v^:;: ... 'ISfJ^--'. - "■'•.V.'-.- 
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.\ . ' . ■ ■ ' ■• vv^^- \ . 

>2trties jointly .CQ©tribute to jthe socialization of youth and . 

v3 «^ .me -nunianrifatiofi ^ctid e^irjchnient ot the learning environment within thic 
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s^ local residents, busirijei^j and labor « ed]dSiLtional and ciiltural institu- 





t oficommunity organiza- 



Hons, K<>verniTicjnt^^a^^^ scHoo 

• • . ■- • . . ' ■ , 

. .'planninKf renewal system* Its basic reqyi 
-"^^ cataloging all le a rning opportunities avail 
% ; ing the coii^munity to clr::eate^^^n^^ 
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the leitf^ner to u$e the s^^. i:^ source effe 




afi^ integrated jte^rning. 
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al'hing^ Centers tr^Lstitute learning^ s.ites for citizens 

laboratories,^ ^tudtos^ museums, and • 



^Internships, apprenticeships , com- 
iMiS^^'^^^ service activities^i^il student- businesses extend opportuni- 

for^la^ learning into the^^nmun;ty* jLearners are linked to a 

5;%etwork"of lock regioirkl. 



iia»bnal and global lea^t^ning resources. 



/ i instructional program provide? a wide vjayriety of learning environ- 

^..^^me^ts^ inHructional techniques, learning materials, interpersonal relation- 
Wi\sh\pf^^^ matched with^ student inte^est^, labilities, arid learning 

t<^nhance*the ach^ievement of desired learnin^^^ Teachers, 
' aid students in identifying learning goals related 

*f ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^'^^ and in selecting leairhing activities which best 

iasaist them in meeting their goals , 
V ■ ; . . 'J, ... .. •■ ■ ' -y^ 
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THE HSOMPREHENSIVE .^D^PTIVE ANl5 RESl^ONSlVfe EDUCATIO NAL SYSTEM (GAREJ 
.0 % ■ . BY DAVID HELmS ' * ' 

The Comprehen«ive, Adaptive and- RespansiVe Educational System (CARES) 
- is an outgi-owth of David Helms' concerf), as director of the RBS Individual- 
iaing Learning Pfogram, with the need to develop efficient means for manag- 
ing the complexities of increasingly sophisticated instructional systems. How- 
ever^ is more "than^n instructional management system, it is a 
proposal for carrying on research and development in the school. 

Dr. Helms takes the position that although the nature of future society is 
largely unknown and unknowable, it is reasonable to expect that American 
society will l^e faith in, and withhold support from, educators who are 
unable to find solutions to persistent educational problems. *In light of this 
prognosis, he ax^gues that edut^tion must produce early evidence of a new 
capability to achieve society's educational intentions. Therefore, his pro - 
' posal is concerned with the creation of'^a school that will offer each pupil an 
equal in-school opportunity to achieve formal learning coSTmensurate with 
rational expectations of the schools' consVituencie^. 

It needs to be emphasp.ed that this is a proposal for the development 
of CARES as contrasted with proposals for the implementation of fully 
prescribed educational designs. Hence, the details of CARES will.only 
% become clear over time, -and, even then, will be subject to change on the 
- / basis of new knowledge gained from successive experiences. The system 
i«°intende<Uo be used, by educators and learners, together, to plan and 
• ; V ""P^"**"* instructional experiences that will reliably lead learners to 
achieveriientjof intended outcomes. Instruction will be structured oh the 
' ^"^^ what* is to be learned, data ahoMt the learner, and^ata 

about instructional procesSe^s. 'The system will not be tied to time-bound 
notions of curriculum or community expectations. 

CARES will be qromprehensive with respect to the rknge and diversity 
of learner needs and interests and with respect to th^^nge and diversity 

• • . *■ ■ 
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of the aspirations of its other coifstituencxes. Among these other constitu- 
encies will be: parents; school personnel; public authorities; neighborhood, 
ethnic^ and racial interest groups; business interests; and knowledge producers. 

CARES will also provide for the adaptation of education its organiza- 
tion, procedures and practices to accommodate individual pupil differ- 
ences and to accommodate the diverse needs and interests that distinguish 
its many other constituencies. " ^ 

Finally, CARES wtir't>e responsive to the action and expressions of all 
its constituencies, including pupils, by signalling the accuracy or mis -direction 
of their-performances, by providing explanations and corrective suggestions 
for observed deviances, and by rioting and reinforcing observed. achievements. 

However well-intended, participatory enterprise is prone to chaos and 
counter-productivity without the guidance of knowledge, logic and experience. 
Thus , the CARES proposal includes provision for its own empirical develop - 
ment. It is intended that CARES will be guid<$d through 8ucces%iv;e approxii^- 
tion according to a Design, Implementation, Monitoring and Evaluatiph System 
(DIMES). . * 



MASTERING BASIC SKILLS 

V BY 

. JOHN A. CONNOLLY 



V 



INTRODUCTION 

Any program defigned for schooU of the future must be based on some 
•stssumptipns about Ihe nature of socieiy and the needs of schools in that, 
society. These assumptions migtit represent a Simple extension of pMsent 
trends or they might anticipate dramatic changes in society^ Further, such 
a program might be designed for widespread implementation4n schools in 

the ne&r future or for gradual acceptance over a Idliger time. 

. > ■• 

This design is based on a set of short-range predictions about the 
needs of schools in the next 10 years. It integrates intp a single program ^. 
a number of concepts, techniques, and curriculiun structures th'St already 
h^ve demonstrated their educational validity* Still needed, however, are 
program developxnent, experimental field testing, and, implementation by 

schools {^ringf/the 1980*s. In short the design emphasizes ^ practical 

j-» . . . . * . * * ■ 

approach to some predictable educational needs. 

Engin^P^llpg practical solutions to educational problems is a majdr*^ 
challenge for the future^ Many of the conceptual, technological, an^ 
programmatic resources needed to improve education^ are already avail- 
able/ Their widespread utijliza:tion haB,<4i6wever, bee^^elayed by the 
diversity and complexity oT operational school settings. atid, in many cases, 

by inadequate funding for a c6ncentrated and comprehensive attack on a 

k . ■■ . • . ■ . ^ 

particular problem area such as basic skills. 



The overall purpose of this paper is to outline a potential program 
for meeting the needs of schools in the future. It does not attempt to 
ptQvideJsi^iled jipecifications for a program design; nor^does it contain 
a blueprj^for implementation. All of the ideas p^r^sented here require 
furtheiflU^lgprnent and ev-en further refinement inft^light of operational 
experien^eT^The paper is solely intended to argUe the need for a 
particular apfq^oach and indicate its possibilities. ^ 



The proposed program if^jjga^Bentei in three fhajor fectiohs. The first 
> section provides an'a<bnitte^lj^Vi^*^ the , . 

needs of ;«choois tii the future. Tbe next section outlines a modef^ ifor a pro- 
gtMnJdesigned tb meet these needs. The last section oisciisses some major 
issOT»-4n impleinenting the program^ » ^ 

ConcepttoD of. the Future * \ ; * ^ 

This design is baftjpd on some of the author's personal feelings about , 
today's; educational {Mrbblems and some speculations *about the directions 

these t>roblems mHy take in the fuhire. At the outset^ then« it might be 

• / ^ • ' ■ ■ r 

♦ • ■ • ^ . ■ * 

'appropriate to state some views'qn the future of education which. serve -^i 
as the background to the proposed design, • 

The author tends to see the future of education inlihe next decade 
•mainly as an extrapolation of present trends* In many important respects, ' 
education In the 1980^s will closely ril^exnble education in the 1970's. 
Howeve/y some fundamental changes miiy' occur in selected sfreaf as 
schools begin to respond to. sbme b£. the more seriouj^ prpbl^ms which 
are ev^en now apparent - problems such as the failure to assure tfiat all 
:,stu^ent8 achieve mastery of at least the basic skills. \n short, edtlcation 
in t|w^ future is viewed as a reflection of th^ pxe^nt*8itiUation aiyl>a ^'^J 
reactton^ o its major problems. 



A fundamental issue that schools of the future ^11 pr^bablyi:face is 



.the already perceptible trend toward erosion of standards of .educalioQal 

' * ■ ' .jft * ^ ■ S- * ■ 

excellencier^AGagne (1), jsls part of his critique OTthe present design, * ^ i 

stated the problem in, these temss: ... ^ *• ^ 



1 • • > • V , 

Ouf ^failure to assure student mastery of ba)Bic skills is by n%means >» # 
a hew. problem. How;ever, there is increasing recognition of the^ * « 

magnitude of theproblem and more pressure to dp itomething abH^it. 



M*iiy*of the eleniM^t ,W be seen in plans for future 8 chck>l0 
appear to have aiih ''of extending (he iKpuiitdariea of respond 
sibility of educatipnkl liyetems^ of making xnore and more 
Vatieties of education available to more^ and more kinds and > 
numbere of studenti. These^ a:izh8 ^eem to. b^s implicit in such 
coi^ceptions a^s ^lifelong educati6n^ of coUabors^tive solutions 
to social prbblems^ of citizenship participation, of shared 
planning and decision-making, among otKer^. . It appear^ to 
me not unlikely that such trends may also have ano^ther effect, 
the outlihes of which are already apparent. This trend might 
be called educatioi:ial qqmplanation, or levelling. / Currently 
this trend can be seen in aeveral developme'hts: open'admie- 
sions to colleges and univetsitiesv and the decline of gradi 
^systems, the politically-based. attars on te^t scores and 
testing, the blurring of distinctiona^jl^.tween equality of op- 
portunity and equality of pei^fOrmance.. « » 

These underlying Irehds, it seems t6 me, forecafi^ the HKeli- 
hood that schools will ultimately abandon the prl^ite of 
certifying competence. We may possibly ho longer be able 
to tell that graduating Crom the sixth grade has a different 
nieaning in terms of human competence thah*" graduating from 
the twelfth, or even from a college, except.of course, in terms 
of an indivicival's age and the general "maturity^* that age r 
implies; What Ijj^^ t>ursuit of e3ccellen<;e? . . . 

What this mjtyj^ll^^j^ee^^^^ me, is tJiat the latget ^ . 
society will lo^^^S^pop ^€^,.9^ criteria previously used for' 
identifying aqc^^^ip^ The Ai^s and B's will be 

gone, the certiftcates and diplomas will have lost their mean-? 
ing, the test scores will ha^e m>^ credibility, and there is no 
l^ongef any.suqh thing as "correct' E^g^lish. Thus, ways of 
predicting good ojr ba4 performance (before *re are subjected 
to it) may no longer be {Possible. Of course^ /st^ch a projec- ' 
tion may be unduly pessimistic./^ I find It hard to persuade my- 
self, however, fliat it is not a real posaibility or that it^does 
not have deplorable consequences.' t<. ■ . '. 

If homogeneousness of this, sort is to ftYoreseen, th^n surely 
the nvabtery^of basic skills by eve ryone4s o^ considerable 
social importance. If our schools eease«' to differentiate 
people, then it woiild be good if we cpiild cotmt on §ome fun- 
damental degree o£ iskill with language^ and other symbols in 
everyone.' A program for the schools which -proposes to 
accbmplish these aims is therefore of more than ordinary 
significance 'for the future. 

■ ■ , • :. r ' 
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• The d^jiigh suggested hew focusea on the basic educjitiohal goal^tb,^ 
provide) students with. certain skill that a esS'entia]^ to success both in 
school siad in iKer life« A growing concern for the^^rovision of -espehtial \ 

• , >• ' • • . ■ 

skills by lil'l^schoiDis to all^faeir students is envisioned in the following. 

* ■ ■• . ' ' ^ ' '*^- *■ 

sceqario of the future/^ " . " 

- 1. Educ ational Cohfr b<itatio4, . Throughout ^the 1.970's, decreasing 
. / > sphcyt^I enrblbhejits and increasing educatibAal costs^ resulted 
iA ^ e'cTsrips' of confrontations between' educators and taxpayers. 
/ £ji|u<a^^ decreasing; enro|ln]tents. as an oppqrtiinity to 

/ iih^roy the effec^tiveness of educatiori'toainly^by reducing 
* "^cytiis^ize. Tajcpayers sa^ 'decreasing enrollments as an ^ 
V qppoirttmity'to reduce cos^s (or'at least to maintain present 

* >K *' cost levels) prfmarily: by elrniiqating 'Staff. Fducators^i^nd 

• , , taxpayers Ibecame increasingly concerne^-about tSoth the cost' 
r \ and effectiveness of educationaLprogiraR^sV " V / 



2. Educational Productivity . AS' schools facejd strong pressures 
to i^educe costs, whila^ maintaining ,pr even enhancing effep- 

^ ifve nlesSj' they begafi to etifcperiment'wi^ a number of ^methods 
to improve educational productivity such as Syork/stvydy pro- 
gramsy increased class size, differentiated staffing, year-, 
l^ound schools, and technology-b^sed educatiom While all 
of these techniques gained some acceptance inl^ch'ools, 
ndhe prpved to be a gener£C\^ solution to the problem. 

. ( *' * * * « . 

• jr , ■ \ » 

3. ; Technology-Based Education. - Around'1980, a systematic \ 
1 approach to improving prcf^uctiyity began to play an impor- 

^ . fant role' in areas which traditionally haVe combined low . \ 
effecnvenes^ with high costs. ^ technology -based programs 
< ' using systen\^atic^ education^l t^hniqiles to individualize 

mstniction wtfre widely used i^ special education, intensive 
education for |he di|3advantage;d,.an(^ remedial i^duc^!tioh. 
^ Aflf technology-basied«syQtemVproyed cos^t^ 
. areas, they began to sp/ead tP. other. pif^^^^ 

4. ^ > Essential acills . At this point the pVini^ target f6r improving 

productivity through technology Abased system's was the. basid, 
likills area. The main focu^ for publit: dissatisfaction with f 
schools had ^com^ .the ^uestion,^'»Why -can't schoojs teach / 
. atlea$t the basic^ skills in ari effective toaiiner? While this 
' goal w/s l*eadily accepted, onost edycatdris preferred ^ 



bxf>ader defihition of the basics to include- not^nly the tra<Stional 
cognitive skills in readings writin^t and arithnietic but alst^bme 
. . essential skills in affective an^ c^2^(6er>r6a8«' ^ ^ . 

5. . Mastery Learning. Educators recognised the.t pjactiq^,]^ eve^^^ 
shident can liiaster the basic skiUs whTe^ 

that truly adj.ust8 to individual diffefences^ln learning/ ff^h'vincing 
, . evidj^ce came from some ex^erij^ents in^mast^y eduj^^ation and 

from ^he Results of individualized programs like Indl!iridii^lly -^^f^-^ 
Prescribed Instruction (IPX), Individually Quided«Education ftGE)^ 
. ^ . and Program for Learning in Accc^Tdance With Needs (PLAN), vy * 
^ 'Individualization and personali^ticm of the educiifcional process ' 
^ became accepted goals in basic skillNareas during the mid 1980*s« 

/ Technolofl^f^-bfised systems were found to be an^ei^ctive and^ 
cfticient means to t};iis end. 

, The scenario suggesta a widespread Qeed for a te^hnology-bas^d program 
■ -i^- ' - 
deaigned to lead all students to mastery of essential skills in a ^ost/eff^ctive 

%i4nlker. Such a {program is described here « 



i 
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• » PROGRAM DESIGK \ - * o 

This s'ection des^cribes ^the nature of the proposed program from 

' . " ■ ' ■ • ■ . ' • • ^ ■ •■ 

a number ol points of view. A general overview of the program is presented 

first in teriin of its curriculum striipture. l^e prograni's specific, object 

■■ . ' . * • ' ' ' ' ..^ ' I.- • ' •■ " ^ V 

tiveSf illstructiopal processes^ organization, nstructional materials^ and* 
mar^agefnent fpHow. ' ^ V' ' * ^ ' . * * ' 

Curriculum Structu re \tv;,*, » 




• Thl^ overall structure of the proposed program is* snown in ChaLirt #1. 
The prog ram" has, as its ultimate objective the mastery of certain skills which ' 
are critical to. success in school and in later life. It is designed to provide an 
opportunity for |tj>4ents to achieve a^f'Teast mini my^ standards of ^performance 
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' r ■ - ■ ' ■ y ^5V. ■• ' ■ • ■ 

The .Currictilum stxructure consi'^n of three m%jor coifipbfcnts as 

shown ih Chart' #1, The Cognitive Skills conaponent includes essential skills 

in traditional language arts and mathematicis areas an'ti some jiofi-traditional 

: ' ' ' v: • * ' . 

areas such as' creative, think^ll^g^ problem -solving, and decisio£i->.making. The 

^ Life»Skills component addresses affectiye'^sk^lls tAat are critical to effective 
livine in relying to the seif^ others, •Jkncfsqj|ilty.\?' The Career Skills compo-^ 
nent is destined m introc^ce the student to a rar\ge of career options and oppor- 
tunities, allow him^tp explore alternative caree]^ choice in a<^lt/work settings^ 
and prov^e h^ with sonie in-deptlf^e3|^rience in sel^ted Vocational areas. 

^ . "^e c^nponents, elemcifitSy'^hd ips|^ctionai content areas shown in 
the charte^are not in^nded to represent a \miversal or comprehensive list of 
th^most esflf'intial or cri^cal sltills^in our 8<3ciety. Any one of them, with 
the possible exception #f read^ might be questioned by "some educci;- . 

tors, parents^ or students. Others might extend the list to*include such 

' ' ' ■ ? fl» ■ . ^ ■ ■* - • ' ' ■ 

additidnal'^ontefit ar^as as psychomotor skills, esthetics, physical education,. 

or drug education. Nevertheless, the proposed range of content represents 

a^olleiition of a variety of skfll ar^as which many wo)|ld endorse as encompas- 

_ V . - • • • , ■ ■ ^ ■:' ■ /• / , ' . ■ 

sing important aims o£ edu6atibn for in<t^ students. 

In fact, the competency areas Suggested in the' chart have long been 
\ra focus of ii>terest fjbr educp-tional theorists, educators^ field situations, 
andparents. ' Theorfsts froiA Aristotle (4) to Sizer (5) have^l^z'e'ssed the 

i • . / • ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ _ '^^W • ' 

The theoretical b|Lsas for a, mastery ec^ucat]|,on.prograllri'hav^ been developed ^ 
by Carroll (2^ anS|Bloom'(3). In^essenceh, ; <4sy propose thc^t a very^hiih perr ' 
centage of students (per k^p a more than 90^oplre capable of mastering^fc^c in- ^ 
structionaI'<Antent offer^ed in schools today when proyided with a program whj^h 
truly adjusts to individual differences in learnitlg. So, in theory at least, prac- 
, tically every student' should1>e aA>le to attain minimum stanjftai^ils of infellectuaL ^ 
achievement in basic skill areas. 



importance of learning .to kno^ (cognitive skillaf)/ leariiing to be (life 8ld:i|8) 
and learning to do (careier skills). Individu4l iBc}ioals have already imple^ 
^menjted parts of'the prog raxp in some of thife a 



veys of attitudes toward education <6) indicate 
more receptive to the n^^ion that equality educatid! 



led content areas. Sur- 
a rent 8 a re becomitig ♦ 
t go b^yotod the thr^^ 



R's .to coyer fkome'basic skills in affective and care 




ge ^cale. 
oblems, inc 
osed conte 



Nevertheless, a basic 
been de^velbped or implemented' 
se/ious d^eiopmental and oper^ti^ 
defining the competency levels for 
i^greepwnt between educators and 
education; integrating the ilistructic 
assuring a high level of s\xident^8j»c^< 

standards; individualizing ;the instrucMonSiVpt^ without iubefahtiafiv 

• increasing costs; managing a j>rogram*'df^e prbpose^^^ 

' ■ ' * ' f ' ' ' ■ ~ \ * * 

retraining Staff *new>blefi. These issues *%[e.aiyr(BBped in the follow- 

* ing sections/ ^ - - ^/f ^/ ; v> . / ^ 




rogram of this s 



about the b&lic ol&je^ 
f DM^c^sf across •^gr^d^Si 

ithe.eting nlitiimvm pex^l^^ 



Objectives . 




. V. 



calls Jpr hiaatAry objectives r^§pb 



fienting mininijapi - V 
rds each cprnpetenqyisirea. Jht school VoYidlii^id!:: 
itself accountl^le for ^ssiiring thdt s^dent^ have^|)^.ery oppor'tukty'to. _ ' 
meet these criterion- refenenced ataind5rdsi| and would^iye eJK^ch'i^d alJl 
the tii^e and individual help he o.r'.she neeiled' to achi^e masiirf^. 
process of determining the appropriate standard's of'Jerforrii^ce would "^'-^ 
involve 'input from- program developers^ <admi^trij^rs, teacher^ paftnts 



and students • 



The program^ developer aspum^fs responsibnity fp!^ defining in 
a number of alterriative levels from whi^^^school's 

-82- '.. ' 



ea-ch sk: 



: orvdistnct!8 peHorrtiance 9tap^ 
^:con6ituiM, and attitudeJs. ' 
^.'^-.coirnpetency areas are'.jgiV'cH.m Chart . ■ - ..j^^'. • ^ V' . . v^^'- v', . ^ . .^ 

Tijc selection of a particularr'^'levef' of iJei'formari<Je. from a nuriiber of^. a * 

' ;*?**^*^^**Ve. p<>88ibilitie8* is a jritic*^! step tlii ^roeess c^^ 

■■' ! '■".- ■ *^ ' . r^/W ■' . ■ \- . . • \\ . ■ > ■'■'■•'^ 

* . ct>nruminity tn^ «iiice tfie^^ will st rue- ^ 

I'tui-e a -signif^^^^ ediication pl. c^acfe sludgn^:, !A su^Vey of\iationa1[ \ ' 

id imd of parents add slxiientp itvth^ local^school *siibation » 



J ."^^^ly^-^^^^^^^ hand imd of parents a^dd sl^^entp in^^^ 

to assess- pxefer^nces ^or j;)atticular -^bjtftent^^ 
/• arid lev^U: of: ^ The f inal-def iliDns^oafc whic*^ gS^ls/tq j^^^ : \ 

• ^« lef t*in the'Jia^s of the Icvcal educatpls.; Whateve r l|^ejl|^nja^etv,:/:S^ 



i: '. tMf iii*pp"rtan^ to recpgliiz* that, th^sfe perTorittanc;^tan^dkrdB aj^ qai^^ » ^ 

■ l<^ytelfl fpr/ail student students jwill j»ea!cJtt much highSl'- levels o{ ' 1 W 

■J-idhievemenf.--:^ .;. V. ■ ^. , Wf\ 

- /. ^ ■. * ; »•.®^:• 
' Ihiytructip nal/Process w 

- ' ' ' ' . * - I '' l I ■ ■ ■ ■ 




Qn<ie the goals hav^ been defined, t^e- t^ ggram. d€werop^.T*^|v?:puld*1>e/ 
responsible for bmlding the inst^ct^oiial p^esl^^ Xj^^rt^ 
;^ The developer might u$e one or^mbre oif th^^sting ^ 
. tlje Uarning process^ described^by Briggs (7),^^nejp|i9 lind.Etoom (9)'. . ' . ' ' ' 

• • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' iM ■ ■■■ ■ ^ " ™ 

• AiW^e r way to select appropriate ^erforitiance stfthd^df desi|rves comment; , 
Inflt*a^ of establishing 'the same performance standard for ev.e^y^tudent, ? .1 ■ 
differ^t'minimum , standard might be set'for 0.ach studaait BepenSbg oft his 
or he/ particuUx -Aptitudes and interestsV this would* req^iSl^a^moiy exteii- 
sive educational pr'ft'g ram, to provide instruction to a number of diff^ent 
levels o£ performance'. Whfle either goal-setting aj5proa^ miglj,t be Us(Bd, 
we will a^Bjome a common rather than a variable set of goal^ f br each . 
student to simplify further discussion of^the nature of the program. * 
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CHART #2 ' 
Iterna tiVe LieveU for Minimiim 
.« " • Performance Objectives 

Which of the fjpllowing performance standards do you feel is a minimum' f 
standard for all students? 

■ ' READING » ' " . ^ i 

^.tudents should develop their reading skills to rfead with understanding:^ 



1. material required for daily living, such as the telephone directoi^^ 
and road signs, ^ ' 

' t , , * ■ 

2. mjaterial dn the level of a daily newspaper. . 

3. ^ material on the level of a national news magazine. 

' ' • •» . ' ' ■ * • , . ■ . ' ' f ' ^ 

/ ■ \ 

4. material on ttie level of a dpecialfzed journal in their' area of interest. 

5. material on fK^^evel of lo^ic or philosophy. : 



* CAREER SPECIALISA TION 

' ' ' i J ■ I I II ,) <» , 
c ' ' • - ' ■ - . , . ^ :. . , . - ■, , ' ' • .^- 

.• . . ■•■•^ . . . . : ■ ' ■■ te. 

All stiMJents should develop career skills in specialized vocational areas 
to a level which allows tRem to: • 
. '■ ' ' ' ■ • . ^ • ■ ; . 

1. identify and describe in detail.at least one occupational al^ea of * ' 
^ major personal inter ejstj^ .. . - 

2. ident^iy^d deiscrlbe the prer.equisite skills for at least o^e job ^ 
'o( particular interest to them. . • / . 



%3. drthonstrate entry lev^ skills in a particular occi|pktional.area^ 

■* 

4*, ;iocate and obtain employmen^jin an occupational field. 

S. locate and obtain emplojrnent in at least two occfttpational fields. ^ 

89' ■ . ■ " 



^ el m*^a structutf^ and .sequenced _ ' 
program of individualized instruction pi^cally ixf^olves knowledge alsout facts 
and terminology relevant to ^the cpmpe||^cy area. Reading skills might be^in 

with knowledge of the alphabet, interpersonaffikills migtUr^raw on knowledge ■■''^^l^ 

■ ■ ' - . ' ^- • ' - " 

of individual differences, and career awareness might i^est on kno^e^ge * ^ * ^ 

about'^ available occupations. ^ * 

The second instructional level often involves understanding of princi- 
pies, concepts and relationships. Exalnples of this level are sight-soxind 
relationships, (Principles of group dynamics, and correlations between 
educational lev^ls^ and occupations. ^ ./ * 

' The third level encompasses applications of this base of knowledge" 
and understanding to develop skills such as reading a daily nev;rs paper, ap- 
preciating another pereon's point of view, and identifying the essential dif- 
ferei)ce« among occupational fields. A niunber of existing instructional 
programs which follow this general pattern are described in a later sectipn. 



4 



Some eclucators question a structured approacJ^'^^in^tructioh. ' 
They argue that it is extremely $]iffi^lt to develop ciitjinri^ per- 
formance standards, a hierarchy of objej^ivea and instructional units, and 

^ j« ♦ • f 

frequent measures of progress in many M^tent areas, especially affective - 

aireas. Some critics go even further to sugges^hat with the exception of ^ 
some basic levels in cognitive ^kill, a stxsjjj^tured approach is totally inap»- 
propriate for mo^ contient areas. ' 

The position feken^h^e is ths^t it is possible;, to structure most cbntfent 
areas up to a. certain point. Criterion-referenced performance standards caii 
be defined even in affective areas. Topics which appear to represent pre- 
requisite learnings in these areas can be identified and arranged in'^a loose 
hierarchy and preatiyepv^ays can be found to measure student progress. However, 



fundamental 



a structured a|>proach may be fully. appr op ria^ pldy for ba^ic or 
levels of instruction. Our experience to dat^>uggests ^at it becomes increase- 
ingly more difficult to structure the cpntehti^ ^^^roi^ and instructional : 



processes at advanced' levels of instruction. r , ^ 



Organization Instruction - ' - • ' * 

T — ^ — . • --"v. V.:. 

The setting and 'prjganizatipn for the proposed instructional program is 
summari;ted in Chart #3. This chart a^ds another dimension to the description 
of tlie various components and elenfents in the curricului^ structure. 

Grade Level . All grade levels in elementary and secondary Schools 
^-a^^e^epresented in one component or another of the progran^. In general, 
the cognitive skills are introduced into the curriculum at the lower school 
level (grades 1-4), the life skills at the middle , school level (grades 4-8), 
aiid the career skill^ at the upper school level (grades 9-1?)* The sequence^ 
fpr introducing content areas is an'important aspect of the progVam. 

a!i students entering the program at the first grade level begin work 

on an individualized instructional program in reading. Perhaps "^two hours > 
a day are scheduled for tl^is activity in a, specially designed learning center 
to be described in a later si!iction. ' Each child is placed at his/her level ^ ^ 
of competence in aii instructional sequence that leads to a minimum per- . 
fom^nce objective. Individual studepts starting at different places in the 
sequence and moving at their own pace niay take weeks, monthft^^r even 
years to reach the mastery Qriterion in reading. 



im the c 



, ^ For those who do reac^ the criterion level before most of their 
'classmates, three alternatives are available: a) to continu^to develop 
their reiading skilU beyond the mastery point; b) to spend more time work - 
in^in other subj^iet matter fields in the larger school cUrriculim\; or ' 
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i c) io *begin work in otiier bakic skill areas. At some defined' point (e« g.> Sj^^ond 
-gtade)« aiMiha^^ontenyarea suqh 'M^wriHtig is introduced iiito tbe^ur^ctdiina 
lor all stadents^rSHtudents have'not yet completed the reading objective^ will 
work on'both Areas simultaneously^^ About two or three new skill areas are 
introduced into tiie curric\ilum each year, * H 

^ ; Th^ effectlof individual pacing of this type is that students who learh^ 
;.<iu^kly can movsi into advanced topics inhile t^se who need a considerable 
amoiint of time tcr learn will spend increasingly more time during the school day 
working on es^sential skills, Tliis process provides nkaximum assurance that 
^Very student will master the essiehtial skills. At a theoretical extreme, a few ^ 
students in the twelfth grade, for example/ might spend most of the day working 
on ^ssenti^cf^ills while other students are studying more advanced topics^ 

' We are not suggesting mindless adherance to a syjstem to the exclusion- 
of the- personal ne^ds and problems of the individual student, It'is senseless' 
and even inhumane to force any number of students to spend inclieasing amoxmts^ 
of time feliving their past failures. In all cases, bT:it 'especially for these exr 
ceptional stdc^sttts^ the proposed system should provide guidance xather jEan ' 
direction^o the instructionai Staff. It will help instructor's to rc^co^ize a 
particular learning pro for a certliih student, to identify ^new instruc- 
tionltl approaches which fhave'np1?%een tried, to examine new techniques for 
moti<rating the studeim to give the student another opportunity to master a 



particular o||^jective at another* stage in his or her developnient, etc. The** . 
^ instruction!^^ 'system"^ ib' this 81^ to jsensitize tbe' instructional 

' staff ta the^'personal ne^ds of t^ie exceptional student. 

The sequence for introducing content areas into the curjiculxmi uses 

» • ♦ . .4 

7h^ knowledge an<^ skills gained in earlier components to facilitate learning 
in later ones. The cognitive skil^fs folloMf a pattern Of initial emphasis on 
:^lang^age concepts to serve as^a foxindation for later^learhing in the concep- 
. tual tool areas. TRese, abilities in turn "are helpful ¥o the student as he/she 



develops sielf-awareness ricills as a base for learning about ot^^^ and . 
^entually society. All of those prior learnings enhance the development of 
r- career sJd.Us in a sequence from awareness to exploration sind finally spe- 

Incre^tfing student age levels are also S43{flected by the 9e<luence 
shown in Chart #3. For example, it is only at the upper*gxade levels that 
mpst students are mature encmgh for* specialized experiences in adult/work 

locations* ' . • 

. . ... •■- . :• . ^ ■ ■ • ^ ^ ^. 

■ .{ . * • . V. ■ v " ■ . * ■ ^ 

The sequeiice /or introducing content areas in£o the curriculum • - 
may one'of^ffe more cont?roversial Roiiits in the prpposed design, A 
" critic might ask: What \b j^e rationale for tiie^ cognitive, to affective, \o 

cafeer'sequence? Why not ii;^tfcduce affective concept? first? Alternatively, 

• ■ ' • ■• .' rv'^-"" ■' * ■ 

. why not have students work In 'all of these areas simultaneously? On what 

basis can you justify d^Jaying -liife introduction of important. affective concepts 

' to the fourth grade or caree'r concepts to the ninth grade? • 

■ ' ■ , ■ ■■ * ' - ■ . ■ ■ • ;■ ■ " 

/ , Again, rigid a^erence to the proposed structure is not intended* ' ' 
. The 'rationale for emphasiziog -clognitive. ' affective, .ahd career concept^ • ' 
at the lower, middre, and upper school levels has be«n made'in the ore- 
Vious discusfiion. 'Nevertheless; variatfpnS in the sequence are Cfei'tainly 
possible and may be desirable for some students or some" schools ' V 

It is also possible to integrate the'content of one*' component' with *», 
- the content of another.. For example, life skills and career concepts V 
might be introduced as part of ^he x:ogni^lve learning ptocess, Specif- , • '* 
ically; students mig^t learn to , read using materials with content thkt i-s • 
car^ully selected to incorporate achievement motivation skills, or ea'feer ' 
selection skilfs. Thus, the program Would ^m^hasize reading skills as a ' 
primai^y focus while secondarily introducing some other content area. ' 



S£ttin^ refers to the,coii^xt br envirozxment in wliich 

the ittfltructtonai activities take^ : (Hie instructional^ activities fire 

nia^ly designed fdr settings pthel^ than ^e traditional classroom; \^ 

• ^ ; The main setting for cognitive skill ihi^tr^tion is a i^^earnifig center. >: 
"This center is envisioned^as a large^ 5f>en area whicE house s^a variejk^ of ^ 
instructional materials apd equiphient. Most of the instruction is' individu-. 
^ailized anid uses technology-Sased leariung systems; self ^learning materials, 

and peer^aind teacher tutoring. While a large part of the instruction is conducted 

" ■ , . • . > '* • ■' . ■ ,^ . ' \ [ 

in the center, some lemming activities take^tHe slbu^ent.td other places in the ^ 

^cbool and oh tj|rip^ptitside the school l>uildiE^g itself. Student^ spend/varying 

kmountsvof time in the* Center working at the^ own^pace on one or more con—"- / 

.-X . ' - . - " > ' \ - . • 

'-'t^lpiT'.areas. -• . > . ' ■ • ^ ^ 

■ ' ■ ■ • . . , ■-■.«.♦ • ♦ > 

' ' • ■* . / ' A. ' •/ ■' ' .' ^ ' . " ■ •* 

^ , \ . Jjife skiilsv instruction ipmlves group wt>rks}^p^scrtivitied in .the school . - 

under the supi&xvision of^traineKl cotjjiselops, and^xte^rnal sttidy in the copi- 

munity undfer the dife^tion of social service agencies^- The student fi^st de- ♦ 

♦elops idi concept of self 1)y defining his persofaai^ need©/ goals and attitildes in ^ 

disdussion with Qther students. , He/she tAen begini; to dtiijjy interpersonal ^ 

rerationsf in a workshop setting/.^ supplemented bv learning experiences in 

commxmity agencies sucll^as a hospital or :^ JLregal. Aid off4?:e» Pipjally, he/she 

• -i-i ' •• ■ ■ ' . • ' ■ . . ' •' ■ ■ y ' . • 

learns skills- required*to^eOpe^with society Is pressures and" dema^ 

liye j||tuations such atf a voter registration drive,^ labor uhion^ne^otiations, 

of^ by^organi^ing a food co-operative. . - ; ' \ 

Career»skills instn:vctionJdcuses attention on the. essential skills 

' ; , '• ^ ..*■'•■ J ' * ■ ' ^ ^' , ■ ^ > ' ■ ' ' 

required to select and pi'^pare for a rewarding and satisfying career. 

The jiftudents^re organized-intp career grot^s to study the;varibus occupa- ^ ' 

tional areas. The major ins trufetional environment for care^^ exploration 

* ■ [I , / , r ' ■ ' ^ • ' 

, sgnd specialization ^re actual work sites in a wide variety erf iSnriployer Ibca- |L 
* • . ' ' ■ *• ' . . .' ' ' " 'a "V ; * 

tions such^a^ research laboratories; nianxifactujring plants,^^^^ 

Tetail storel8. l'' : " - ^ • ' v • ' 




MICROCOPY RtSOLIiU*:)N* t'^S^ CHART 



Instructional ModeL A number of mi^els for curriculum and/or 
instructional processes in the various skill areas have been developed and 
tested in .recent years. The instructional systems listed in the chart are 
only examples of some possibilities to be considered in a later effort to 
further specify the design. These systems are briefly described in this 

section to.suggest the range of materials which ^re presently available. ' 

I . - 

Three already operational models are possibilities for the language 
arts and^a thematic s a^-eas - Individually Prescribed Instruction' (IPI), ' 

Individually Guided Education (IGE), anfi, Program for Learning in Accord- 

■ ■ \ ■ 

ance with Needs (PLAN). Each involves a systematic pxorea^. for organiz- 
ing instructional activities leading to the develppment t)f a well-defined set 
^ of skills. In each case the process is highly individualized by riieans of 
structured and sequenced ob^ectiyes, self-learning instructional materials, 
and a variety of criterion-referenced, tests for diagnosis^ placement and 
assessment of progress. 

^ A potential model for , the 'conceptual tools axfiSL is provided by "a 

curriculum program called Making Judgments. It presents concepts, • 
Tules, and;strategies that are prerequisite for independent thought, 
de cision-making and problem- solving^ T^ie'use of programmed lesson 
booklets witff workbooks, games, and criterion-referenced tests allows 



^ts witff 

for highly individualized instruction. * 



Achievement Competence Training (ACT) is a model for developing 
self-oritnted life skills. It is a multimedia, partiaUy progranrimed course* 
designed to teach children a behavioral strategy which will enable them to 
become effective in setting and achieving th/sJr oWn goals. ^ ^ ' 

Lifh skills oriented toward others are covered'in two other curriculum 

• ■ . * 

models. The Language of Personal Experience 4 LOPE) i« designed to encourage 
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^ student A to' systematicaUy expl<>re relationships with otherji and to develop 
Wunctionalf testable, and open-^nded interpersonal skills. Behavioral Viy 
^Reseaxch Laboratories (BRL> has -developed 4 number of programs f6r im- 
proving interpersonal communications^ , r - 

■ ■ ■ ■. ' 

Skills for copitiig witif societal pressures und problems are the focus 

# - . > ■ -It • ■ . 1^ ' 

of two additional models. The^Multi-Cultural School is am alternative school 

program designed to provide learning experiences about t|ie socfial, • / 
ethnic and cultural bases of our society.^ The ^Life Skills* model uses films 
to present dramatic instances of pei*spnal probleins for group discussion 
about ways to cope with pressures in society. ^ ^ ' ^ * 

V-' . ' - ■ ■ ^ " " . ^ 

Developing career awareness is a rnajor purpose of the School BasecL 

. ' ^ ' . , " ^ ' . * - . ' " ■> 

Mgdel and the Educational and Career, l^^loration System (ECES). The former 
us^s individualized curriculum materials in a school setting tp'orrient students 
to a nxmiber of career clusters such as finance* healthy andvcommxmications. 
^ T^he 4dtter is a computer-based system which provid^fs career ii^ierniation aj^d 

* - - ■ • o « . 

teaches .career- related decision-making skills.v*^ 




A major focus«of four different Experience-BaMd Models now under . 
development in the Regional Educ9>tional Laboratories- is e«piM;anon of a 
wide variety of career opportunities, in einployer sRtingf. Clarkhuff Asso«* 
ciates have developed yet another approach to caretsr exploration. * 

Career specialization is another impoi^tant focus of the four 
Expe^ence- Based Models. JThg^ Cai^eer^cademi^s are alt^l^ativ^ school 
programs with specialized training in ^Ictronics^ foo^ service l^hui other 
occupational areas. The 'Academies have been developed by various^ccyn- ^ 
panie^ working in cooperation with schools'^in Philadelphia under >he sponsor- 
shify of the Urban League. , '-^ 



ThesQ sazm>le jnodels provide a framework for oTgj^nizing Ihe instruc- 
tional programs inSiifferent. skill areas. Thft actual (Curriculum materials used 
in each model inay or may not prove appropriate in this program. CurriculurhP 
Ijipues are discu^ssecf in a later sectipn of this paper. 

Technology Base . The technplogy t>ksfi fgg each program element is ^ 



also listieid in Chart #3. Technology defined systematic Set-of educa- 

tionar processes which are o^texv organized, managed, or delivered with the* 
assistance of an elecn'onic^devicVsuch as a computer, television, et<t. Tech- 

• • >r ' . ^ ' . 

^ nology is especially appropriate for an*essential skills progjfram for a variety 
ofjreas.ons. ; - . " 

'-"^ . ' ; ' • ^' 

J^irst, as noted aboye, a> structured and systematic pro^es^ seems \ 
most appropriate for basic or. fundanoental skills as opposed to higher i^vet 
skiMs.< llhis has been cleaiMy demon£tratec^ in the cognitive sk^U areas and 
- would seem to apply to life skills .ai^d'catQ^6r skills'as welL Setond/ tech- 
' nological assistance is needed for* management of a complex program- invoi^^- 
ing large numbers of students, many different grade levels, higRly individual- 
ized materials, a number of content arjfri^* and diverse learning envi^pnmjents. 
Third, many of the proposed contejit areas would benefit from, the use of hard- 

-ware technology to ehhance instructional effectiveness "and reduce costs..* 

• . ■■ . • ^ ■ / ' ^ " 1 • 

Fourth, .the dissemination of the program would be facilitated if structured^ 

materials and systematic procedures are incorpprated in the model. , ^ 

' - "\ ■ • - • . * " V ... 

ComputerjManaged Instructipn* fCA/dtf^od Computer Assisted In'sftiucition 
(CAI) define the technology base for the cpgnitiye skills area. The entire instruc 
-tional process in the learning center would be managed with the aild of a cdmputer 
, terminal that performs such functions as recording student "progres^ data,/diag- 
nosing learning problems, preacribing the nepct learning, activity^ preparitig stu- 
dent reports, and evaluating- learniMT outcomes^ These data will. provide input 
to the management decisions of the inistmctional staff. In addition, some 

■ • ■ > ■ ■ . ■■ . ■ ■ V • - ' 




inttrucM^ioi&alT^tnts will be taught^Qplijker^^ mode by computer. This 
7'mixed-mode*' use of CMI/C/d i^especially appropriate for basic concepts 
which follow a highly stztictuVed dEnd^seiiq|ueB^ed learnii^ P^%« ^ 



- • Interactive Inftruictiicmal teWvislbni^} computer simulations, and CMI 
are the designated .technplogy systems' for the life skill area. Interactive 
tele3nsion^ll pTO\ide the student wi^ a for responding to questions 

raiied in a' television predentatioj^ and branching the' instruction ^n the basis- 
of the responses given/ Thifs technotogy would be used for self-learning about 
• personal ^needs and objectives ^n^^rder to establish a personal knowledgef base 
for the guida&ce workshbf^ddscuspisrns Com|>uter simulations wotild present 
the student with d^ama^zed ih^andes of interpersonal conflicts^/ shajring ex- ^ 

. ' ■ " \ ^ , ■ ^ . \ r - /'» y ^ ^' ' ^ 

perienceSy etc.^ to serve sfcs a^ ba^sis for group discussions and training in 
commxmity agencies.^ Cotifiptiter managemetxt bi societal learning experiences 
would^take t^^, form of-,schedtl]^ing students for 'Appropriate agency expefiences 

lassiginng iitudents«to ccvtipiatiblb ] 

^f external learning e^perilences. 



lassiginng iitudents«to"t:G«tip^tible learning groups>^knd evaluating the outcomes 




' .The technoibgy^base for thp career skills component is very similar 

to -the life skills compoi^eht. Interactive television, computer simulations <, 
"and CMI in this case are foc.used on^the developmen^ of essential career 

lis in employer environments.^ One function ot th^se technology systems 
is^ fospjjrtray as closely as possible the reality of work situations^ ^ 

The emphasis on' technology-based s)|stems may leave ^n impression ^ 
of ,a mechanized and sterile learning environment. On the contrary, ,a major" 
purpose fo;r the use of technolo^ in the pfroposed program is to allow .mojfe''. 
time for direct individi;ial he^lp ta students. An instructional d,Avieor wo^Id! 
be assigned to each student with^ primary responsibility foi^^suring the 
basic' skill^ development of the individual child^ •Regula;' meetings between 
student and his/her advisor would be scheduled to prov^ide for continuous 
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iT\onitoring of learning progress and adjui^tments iti the learnings program* 
furthermore, the s.tudent's daily learning^activities iri'^the Center would be > 
enlivened by frequent personal contact in: tutorial interactions student group 
discussions, and teacher-^ed presentations. 

I ♦ ' 

Ina^triicticynai Staff . The role of the instructional statfiT^ this program 

is very different from that of the traditional classroom teachek The funf-. 

dam^ntal distin^^on is that they serve primarily as facilitators^ ot manage;,rs 

of' learning; ncft as lecturers to groups of students » 

^ ' The cognitive skills component requires a supervisor and one or^two 

instructional aides for ^ach center. The supervisor is responsible for or|^n- 
^zing -the instructional process, providing decisicJp i-ules for computer manage^ 
.ment/ and directing the individual learning paths of the students. The instruc- 
tional aides are primarily responsible for indiviicJual tutoring of children and 

for center logistics. Most of the instructi6n itself is performed by the com- 
puter or by using self-instructional materials. All of the cleriq^l work is 

performed with the help of computer systeins. 

'■■>., ♦ ^ 

> ' • * /. ' 

•J • 

The instructional staff in the life skills, area includds counselors 
and employees from community agenciejs. The counselors in this program 
assume an active.^role in the instrMctiori o!f studejits. Their responsibilities 
include providing individual help to studehts in understanding themselves 

; / " 

and others, directing group workshop ajctivites, and monitoring field ex- 

i . - - • ^ » 

periences in community agejjcies. The community agency staff attempt 

' c • ^ . . -i ' - * 

to communicate s&me basie concepts a|bout society as a direct outgrowth ' 

of stud ent partieipati^ in tiieir work ofilituationfe. ^ • 



A career director is responsible for the career skills area.. The 
director also plays .an active role in the instructional process by directing 
career awareness instructional programs and organi^ng careeri*xploration 
for students in field settings. The staff of cooperating%businesse8 and 



industries serve as mstructionkl staff by helping the students to select 
appropriate career'patibs, teaching entry level skills, and supervising 
carreer specialization internships. \ ^ ^ . . 

Ins^ractional Materials! \ 1^ 

*- ♦ S^e of the curriculum materials needed to implement the proposed 
prdgram are already available in the instructional rpodels prc^^d^usly described. 
Additional materials ca^i be adapted. from other eidsting programs ^nce the 
objectives are defined stifficiently to guide the selection process. Sti;il other 
materials may require original development. / . * , / 



The, sample models discussed in a previous section focus on selfected 
sejjjAents of a massive curriculum structure'. Any effort to implement the 
design would .r'^qui re thousands of hours of instruction in a Wide variety of 
co>rtent areas j^cross the full range of grade levels. Even so, the quantity 
'and quality of recently developed instructional materials is truly. impressive. 
For exariipte, the catalog of^materials deve^i>i||d by the Educational Labora- 
„ tories and Research and Development* Center^J^O) would prdyide a good ' 
starting* point in the isearch for materials. irTs not inconceivable that the 
proposed design could be implemented largely by using existing methods and 
materials. ^ ' 

^ • The-major task, at least ixStially, is that of selecting existing 
^materials to identify those which best fit within the overall system design. 
This involves a review of existing curricular programs' to isolate materials ' 

lich match the objectives, content, and grad^ levels f.or each program 
element. Choosing appropriate packages (or segments) from the range of 
alternatives requires the application of various selection criteria including : » 
the exteiit of the individualization provided by the material, ease of adap A ^ 
tation, development and operational costs, and eva ligation of effectiveness. 

. ' ' ' . ^ ■ ' / " \ ' ^ 



The adaptation procfess is mostly a matter of structuring and sequenc- 
ing the various learning units \nto a path or set of paths leading to mastery of ^ 
the relevant* objectivje. Materials "^Jo be usied in the program require, at a min- 
imum, "a set of enabling objectives arranged in hierarchial order, specified 
.learning activities for each objective, a>id progress tests to measure perfor- 
mance in each instructional unit. Desirable features of an instructional program 
would include: techniques for identifying and responding to different learning 

i 

styles; alternative instructional units employing different approaches or presen- 
tation media; placement tests'' to enter the student at the proper point in the learn- 
ing sequexice,* and pre-tests for each unit, ^ 

t Original curriculum development Would be used as a lastt4resp^t to 
fill gaps in the system which would not be covered with existing Uta^erials. 
\ A completely new instructional sequence might be required- for a few objec- 
fives, while for others, new^curriculxim units'would be necessary only for 
certain steps in the instructional sequence, * 

All of the selected or newly-written materials would be converted 
to the applicable technol^i|[y. The conversion process is more or less dif- 
ficult depending on the technology involved. For example, converting ma- 
terials to CAI or interactive television may be a demanding job requiring 
the addition of visuals, graphics; sound, and interactive branching, Oon4 
version to CMI, however, is relatively simple since it requires the develop- 
ment of a system for managing 4;he use of the materials rather than adjust- 
ments in the materials themselves, \ ' * 



Management and Administration 

The management and administrative functions involved in a program 
of this size and scope include: setting priorities, establishing the range of 
program flexibility, determining goals and objectives and ideritifyirrg needs. 
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.A computerized system might provide assistance with many of these functio 
:^^J»ell as direct help in scheduling, inventory control, staff suB(ervision, 
coordination among program elements^ articulation with t^ overalr school 
program, grade and attendance reporting, and evaljuation of program effec- 
tiveness. * ' , , ' * ' 

• . The systematic procedures used by the various program elements 
would provide the basic input into a school management system. Data 
collected on each student '^performance and progress in each program 
element would be entereddnto a central student lii story file on an ongoing 
basis. The output from this file would include assignments of the next 
learning objective for each student, information for teachers concerning 
individual students' learning characteristics, summary, reports for admin- 
istrative use, evaluations of program effectiveness, material inventory 
data, forecasts of future student needs, and so forth. 



f 



The overall CMI system would manage the stude^pt's transition from one 
program element to Another, help'coordinate his essential skills program 
with other learning activities in the school, and provide much pf the infor- 
mation needed for admijpistrative decision-m'adcing. Chart #4 flhows in more 
detail the computer managenrxent processes which might be use4 in relation 
to vario^is kinds of inpjit and output data. ^ 

) ' . ■ 

A new administrative sub-structure in the school would use tlbe infor- 
mation fronri the "Computer system t<r direct activities in this program. For 

example, an assistant [Tl-incipaL might provide overall supervision of the 

» * 

prograih. Cobrdinators would be appointed t(^ administer each of the three, 
program components, ancHsupervisors woul,d direct each of the program 
elements. The roles and responsibilities of these staff positions would be^ 
clearly defined hi an operating nxanual prepared by the prograun developer. 
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. CHART #4 



' Data Entered 

^ 

(S) Student PersWl Characteristics 

(T), Priority'of Studeat Objectives 

(S,T) Student Learning Characteristics 

(S,T) StudenVProgress Data 



COMPUTERIZED MANAGteTSYSTOl' 
Qapiter Managemgit Processes 




(S) StXK^nt Course or Unit Preferences 
' {A) Master Schedule of Facilitie 



f 

I- ■ ■ 

(A,T) Characteristics of Learning Units- 



(T) Test Requirements 



(T) Answer Keys 
(S) .Test Answer Sheets 



Maintain Student- 
Data Base J 




^ Schedule and. Prescribe , 
Learning Activities 




Maintain Curiiculum Data 
Base .A 

Construct, and Print Tests 



Score Tests and Perfq 
Item 'Analyses 



Infomation Provided 



") Student Progress Reports (T) 





^Individual Learning (S,T) 
Prescriptions f 

lass Lists (T,A). ' ' 

Student Schedules (SJ) 

Facilities Schedules (A J) 



.Curriculum Utilization (A) 
Curriculum Evaluation " (A,T) 




^ Test Foils (T,S) 
Diagnostic Report (T) 
Test Scores (S,T) 

i 

Test Evaluation (T^) 



S » Student data source or infomation report 
T « Teacher datCs^rce or' infoiiiiation report 
A - Adiiiinisfrator data source or 'information report 



X:;a^ EFFECtlVE^lESS ISSUE 

Any innovative program^^signSd for ^despreaduae in schools must 
pay closie attention to costHfeffectlvenesa. To oversimplify a complex issue, 
4^is is because' an innovative program that seekf broad acceptance in schools 
. must be able to demonstrate improved student learning, reduced program 
costs, or bodi, when compared~with conventional classroom instruction. 

The effectiveness of an educatkinal program in impi^oWng student learn- 
ing has consistently been the chief'conce^ among prdgT^m designers, ^This 
focus on student oHitcomes reflects a widely-lield belief in our society that 
the only legitimate concern of educa'tors is improved student learning. In 
program design, cost, tieacher attitudes, and other. factors are secondary - 
considerations if they are dealt with at all. 

This emphasis on student achievement is reflected in literally thou- 
sand of educational research and evaluati^ studies. A recently completed 
riAriew of the^ftill^sweyp of edu^tional research findings^by the RAND Cor- 
poration reached a disturbing conclusion. \ 

Research has not identified a variant of the existing 'system that 
is consistently related to students' educational outcomeis. . . We 
must emphasize l hat we are not suggesting that nothing makes a » 
differenc e, or that nothing" 'wo rks. " Rather, we are saving that * 
. re'earch has found nothing that consistently and unambiguously 
« makes a difference in student outcomes. 

While some researchers would dispute the RAND conclusion, it does 
seem to accurately represent the views of many educators in the field. In 
actual school sittings, student outcomes are often not the primary concern- 
when educators consider the impleme notation pf innovatioivB. Rather, th/' 
issues are program cost, teacher acceptance, potential management prob- 
lema,, parental reactions,, etc. Perhaps many educators long ago^reached 
the practical conclusion that It is impossible to prove that one program 
teaches aKjthildren everywhere better than another. 



In the future, educators are likely to be even concerned , with the 

fuUVa^ge of cost^cffectiveness issue^. Widesprtad adoption is unlikely 
if a program results in higher costs, lower stti^ent achievement, serious 
management p'roblems, strong parental objections, teacher resistance, 
or more student dissatisfaction. This f^see an enormous challenge fo^ 
designer- of educational programs. ^ . 

All of the above considerations argue for a much broader perspective ^ 
than usually is tfte case in a program's design, development and evaluation. 
The designer planning schools for the future must find not only better ways 
to teach students Ibut also imp^ov^d techniques fgr making programs in- 
expensive, eJsy to use, and^ppealing to teacher?, parents, and students. 
Developers can no longer consistently sacrifice these more practical coh-^ 
siderations for a questionaJ>le improvement in 9tudent achievement.' Pro- 
gram evaluators should also jgi^ce e)^al attention to the same ringe of issues. 



D jgi^ce ^)^al ai 
lies, ttT(S<:o?t 



r 

.As this discussion implies, (ti€^co^t of implementing the program 
propos^ed here may be the single most important consideration. These 
• overall coSts can b# subdivided into the cost Of development (materials, 
procedures and supportive systems), the cost of start-tip and operation 
, of the program on a day-to-day basis. 

While expenditures for development n?ay seem high because the design 
calls for a significant amount of instructional materials,, most of these ma- 

te rials already exist in some form or another. The major task is to adapt 

^ \ 

existing materials to the system design. ^Any attempt to estimate exact 

^coit'for materials developmenf would require much more detailed design 
specification's. ^ . * ' ' % 

« An additional developm^tal cost faptor is the conversion* of materials 
*to technology.^- based delivery systems. Past experience, indicates that the 
conversion of materials to CAI, CMI, or other hardware systems is a time- 
^ consuming and expensive undertaking. This fact may prove to be a weak 
point inr the design. 11^ may not be feasible, from a cost standpoint, to 
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'convert some materials to a hardware delivery s/^tem, iln these cases, 

\ - ^ ' * \ 
manual prpcedures, self-instruction^al techniques, or^feather ^led preseii- 

tations can be used ^thout violating^ the basic integrity of \the de.sign, ^ 

Start-up and operational costs are ttje primary concerhs of educators 
in the^fieid.^ EyAluating operational costs requires a 'comparison of the 
costs of this program with those of existing programs. Unfortunately, - 
-st;art-up and operational costs foi: a new program are even more difficult 
to estimate than developmental costs. Temkin, Conndlly, eti ah (12) 
have developed a cost comparison module to compare the costs of an 
experimental educational program^with a traditional programi^ These tech- 
niques, however, assume an experimental version of the program has been 
developed and implemented. Thus, while the questfon of operational costs 
is a critical issue, it cannot be resolved at this point in any ,rekli8tic fash- 



ion. Further study of this question is a major priority in thi|;>.|i]|an of action 
for implementing the design. 1 

Assessing the effectiveness of the proposed design, required a con- 
tinuing program of research, and evaluation. The research focu^ forWe 
prpgram would treat time to learn as a central variable. The balic thesis 
in Carroll's (13) model of school learning is that time is a critical variable 
in learning and that Bt^dent^^^iffer in the amount of time they need to learn 
a giv^n instructional unit to a predetermined criterfj^i. Bloom (14» points 
to the many attractive features *n the use of time as a major educational 
research variable: ^ 

^ Time can be measured'with as much precision as the researcher 
desires. The measures of time have many properties that are 
almost impossible to secure in our conventional measures of 
academic achievement: equality of units, an absolute zero, and 
clear and unambiguous comparisons of individual^. Furthermore, 
time can be put into economic and resource costs for the individual 
learner, for groups of learners, and for the schools and commu- 
nities. . . It is also possible to use time as an index to determine the 
effectiveness of the methods of teaching and the quality of the in- 
structional material. 

/ ■ 
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A prime objective of this program would be to assure that a ma^m'xxm 
number of students mast^* eacji of the>.ssential skills in a minimum amount ^ 
of lime. This focus raises a number o/*cost-effectiveness questions. Wh^ait^ 
Id th* average length;of time requir^^d to reach mastery of each objective? 
•How can we imprbve the efficiency of the program' by reducing the average- 
time to^learo? ^VTiat units in the curricula require the longe^st time .to com- 
pleted Why? What is the avei^age cost per hour of instruction in the program 

, ' • ■ -, * 

Questions about the individual progress of , each child are even more 
fundamental than broad cost-effectiVteness concerns. Why is a particular 

child experiencing^major difficulty in mastering a certain objective? Does 

^ * * ' % ■ ' 

that child need more time to learh, more help, or better: motivation? What 

' f ' ' ' 

indicators might help us answer th^s question? 



Other important R&D issues go beyond the time to learn concept. ^ 
What are the attitudes of the administrators, teachers, parents, •nd students 
toward the prograi^? Can we expand the basic structjire of the program ^o 
encompass life-long learning with the addition pf early childhood and adult 
education components? 

The program could also serve as a vehicle for more basic research 
studies. Do children learn better When taught in ways that conform to. their 
individual learning styles (i. e. , is ther^ significant, aptitude -treatment ^ 
interacHon)? ^ To what. extent does time tb .leaTn vary with the content of 
instruction? Do the characteristicsSpf optimal instruction vary widely 
from one learner to another? What ddes it cost to use teaching procedures 
and instructional resources which are optimal for each learner? 
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CHAPTER .V 

EDUCATION FOR. ADAPTABILITY ITT LIFE ROLES 

^' • • ^ 

BY 

GLEN HEATHERS 



ERIC 



. ^ INTRODUCTION 

What s houli edujcation for the future be Jike? Clearly, our answer 
must'take account pf continual societiLl transformations involving extremely ' 

rapid change, ever? increasing conriplexity, uncertainty and unprfe(y.ct^ility/ 

■ / - • 

and mounting social profa^jjpcha tliat threaten the very existence of o^r denoio- 

^^ditic way of life. The poAtion taken in this paper is that education should 

• . •• 

focus on preparing., each individuM with adaptability to change through coxp- 

petency in solving problems encountered in major life^roles. Thl^ roles re- 

quiring attention are those of learner, worker, citi£fen, community member, 

family menriber, and private person. ^ . ' ^ 

y . ' . " " • \ ^ ' 

Instruction should focus on fostering both individuality and soclM 

<' ^ * * ^ ' 

participation, both classical purposes of a liberal education. In this regardt 
it is significant that the most distinctive, Mf not the fnost dr^ma^ic,? aidvknces 
made during the middle half of the twentieth century have bocen in human 
technologies based in the psychological and social sciences, rather than in 
physical techijologies^ based in the natural sciences. These human technolo- 
gies, include psychological tests, individual and group psycliotherapy, group- 
process techniques,^ methods of increasing^the effectiveness of organizations, 
and methods of resolving group conflict. A crucial task for education is to 
adapt these technologies to \{i8truction so that they promote in the individual 
student self- actualization and effective, responsible social involven:>ent. 
Furthermore, this must be achieved in a world of physical technology and 
communication that is increasingly becofning dominated by the computer. 
Harne^ing the computer in the service of the in^vidual and of society will 
be asyimportant as combatitig the forces that lead to individual alienation and 

social disorganization. ^ 

* 

The following design for an educational system confronts these 
challenges by calling for an enlarged set of learning goals focused on teaching 
individual problem- solving competencies organized around critical life roles. 



Psychological -and social eWcation are stressed alongside educatifOii fpr work, ; 
citizenship, antl leisure^ ^ \ 

r ■ • • ,. ^- ■■• S ■ 

/ A cetitral feature of the design is its integration of home, - community/ 

schbol, and work enviromneilts.so that'the individual' fijeducatiop bears on atl ^ 
areas of living; and takes placV mor\5 outsid*^ftchool than in.. TMs feature 
plac08.the educational System in a social context where community menribers. 
■parents, employers, ^nd educators join the student in an active partnership.^ 
The total education of the student becomes the objective. Also, by opening the 
school to the Community, and the cpmmunity to the s/phool, the educational 
system can serve the continuing, life-long learning needs of all members of 

its community. 

" . • .* 

The proposed educational design would be implemented through 
curriculum, instruction, and organizational arrangements that employ a 
selection from tl^ wealth of innovations developed and tested^duriiijSpt^s past 
quarter- century. Its oovWy is In the way^<hese elements are built into the 
over- all design. 

GENERAL PROPO^ITICHf^S BASIC TO THE DESIGN 
1. Focus, Instruction on Preparing the Student for Major Life^oles 



Th4^^ducational «ystem is designed to prepare every ^student to perfj^m 
the major life roles within a changing society^ Its focus is on learning 
those things that the individual actually^uses in various life roles as 
'learner, worker, citizen, fa'nnily member, community member, and 
private person. 

a- The basic skills'vare a priority since they are essential for acquiring, 
processing, apd cbmrriuni eating knowledge. ^ 

b. Competencies in |J?oblem-splving involving choosing, planning, per- 
forming, and valuing in each life role are a prit^je emphasis in the 
education of every individual. ^' 
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A major stress is placed. pn thtr^sychological and social education of. 
'each student 9ince these^jire^of cVitical importkncfe for effectivenesp i^ 
life roles and foi^ a stense of {>ersAMl adequacy and well-being. 

Pr dvide an Inclusive Educational System 

An educational Isysteni should not be viewed oiily in terms of today's ^ 
school system, i- e^ , a network of buildings a^id grounds, i staff bureauc- 
racy, , a prescribed.,curriculum, grade-level student populations, fixed 
class groups, and set schedules. Rather, an educati onal svstem should be 
viewed as a set of procedures and instrumentalities for linking students 
Mdth learning goals through utilization of various learning Resources. This 
generic concept of a^ educational system frees us to break froni traditional 
schooling and to employ a variety of means to stimulate and guide learning. - 

a. The proposed educa^tional system offers a comprehensive set of learning^ 
resources, with all types andleveljs of learning goals linked with 
appropriate means of achileving theip thr6ugh a computerized data bank. 

b. The prop^ked educational sy«terp integrates learning goals and resources 

for an entire life span, from infancy arid early childhood tp elementary, 
secondarf y, higher', and continuing education. 



The proposed educational system provides for inter- generational learning 
ex;periences. 

The proposed edvcational system integrates the various agencies . 
involved in an individual's education communication media, family, 
community agencies, business, government, as well as various types 
of schools. . ^ 



Treat 4he Student as Client of the Educational System 

While ostensibly schools are designed to serve students^ educational 
needs:, more often they treat students as wards rather than as clients. 
Today's schools are mainly bureaucracy- centered, ^teacher- centered, and 
taucpiyer- centered; they are not student-centered. 

a! Students/ as clients, share in decision-making about the design of 
' their educational system. . ' 
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b. All instruction is conducted as educational guidance of ifidividual students 
-Mc^all learning tasks are undertaken as contracibs. 

c*. Instruction, including group learning experi^enc'es, is individualized and ^ 
directed toward iostering the individuality of e^ch student. 

d. Instruction stresses student self^direction in the jchoice of learning tasks 
and in the choice of means fo if attaining them* 

e^ Student maste^ry of learning tasks is a criterion accepted by both student 
and instructor. \ 

•<>■ ' . • ., " ■ ^ ■ 

Limit the Custodial Function of the Educational System J * 

The requirement that, by law^ a student between the ages of 5 or 6 and 
16 must attehd school 180 days per year makes the school a custodial 
institution that lessens individual freedom and hampers learning for a high ^ 
proportion of students. This custodial function sho\lt4^e heW to a minimum 
and, with respec^to the individual student, limited to what icf requir^i4-ior. 
physical safety, ehnbtional security, and the individual student's learning . 
needs. . 



a. The educational system is designed so that the custodial function i6 
' shared by the home, community agencies, and schools according to 

the needs and maturity of the students. ^ 

' ■ ■ 

b. Students particii^te in deternnining whether custody is needed, and'how 
custody requirements are to, be met. Learning self-management 
competencies, is a central part df growing up an4, learning suchvCompe- 
tencies requires freedom to determine Ojie's location, use of time, and 
conduct. 

c. Central td educational guidance is helping the student dete'rrnixie cus- 
todial requirements, providing for them, and helping the student 
manage freedom from custodial restrictions. 

Offer Every Student Options in the What, When, Where an^How of Learning 

Each student differs from every other in needs to learn and in'manner 
of learning.. Effective learnirre throughout life requires strong motivation 
and the use of learriing re2ourc^ suited to the individual. Requiring a 
student >to under;take a learning task whereanterest is lacking or where the 
approaches to the task are inappropriate virtually guarantees ineffective 

- • . ^ , -uo- • • 

■ • . . . , 



learning. The options provided the studlintlihould tfjce this fully into account. 

a. Reduc^he required currfculuirvio-the niinintli|Ti that is essential in the 

• ^ e'ducatiohsof all individuals. The educational ifyst>»m specifies the 

minimum learning outcQmes requisite for performing «each of the major 

• life^roles. Beyond thei>as^c ekilis in language and number, the required^ 

• learnings focus, oh the geheifal problem- solving^ competencies needed in 

• performing >^ork, citize nship, 80ci^I7"and personal^roles, with wide 
latitude for individual choice of^ leai'ning tasks with respect to each role. 

b. With respect to any learning task, nunaerous options are available to the 
vStudj^t as to learning setting, learning materials and equipment, and 

• timing. " , 

c. A key function of th« educational guidance offered the individual student 
is to work out, on a contract basis, how the student will employ the. 
options made available by the educational system. 

Provide the Student with Educational Opportunities on a 12-Month Basis 

In every individual, education is an uninterrupted life-long process that 
continues through, s^dy, work, and numerous other types of activities. The 
educational system should not take -vacations merely because individual 
educators and students do. The concept of a~12- month educational system, 
active every day of the year and into the evening hours (as well as during 
the early mbrning hours)^ is entirely viable with the resources currently 
available. The problem is simply a matter of breaking from the traditional 
schooPschedule that has more to do with a now- extinct farm economy than . 
with existing needs and resources. 

a. A computer- monitered system of educational resources never sleeps or 
goes on vacation. It is available to any student of any age at any time. 

b. Planned educational opportunities are made available to the student 
during vacation periods in the form of study, work, or recreation. 
Presently, the inner- city student swelters during the Rummer months 
with no opportunities for either meaningful or enjoyable .activities. 

A 12- month educational system remedies this situation in two ways: by 
^ providing valid learning experiences during vacation periods through 
study and work experiences and through recreational camps that take 



•/r' ' ' '-^^fiS&ts out of the ghetto during vacation periods^ 



^} v^i^/^ABr obvious value of the 12-nnonth u^e of educational resources is that 
iiphool plants would not lie idle over^k third of th^,days each year/ 
f This is more than a matter of economy;, it also increases the availability 

of r-esources to students. » » * 

7.\ Make Adult Ectocation a Major Fi^i^xon bi the Publi^Education System . , ^ • v » 



Most individuals, when they terminate their. basic schooling, whether 
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at the secondary or college level, engage in few intentional iind systematic f 
learning activities during the remairjdcr of their lifetime. Usuklly, only 
job requirements can induce adylts to resume formal learning. In conse- ^ 
quence, mpst people after leaving school fall farther and farther behind the 
advancing front of knowledge and 'in understanding and coping with a rapidly 
changing world. The need for continuing education is especially strong for 
the large number of individuals whose education through high school was 
deficient in basic skills, humanities, and citizenship. 

^ - W 

a. The educational system provides' all adult members of the community 

access to systematic educational guidance in planning programs of 
continuing education that raak« effective use of the learning l-esources 
availaBle in school, home, and community settings, as well as in local 
^colleges and universitieiS. 

b. Provisions are made for adults of any age to join elementary or 
secondary students in their coursework. 

c. Opening school facilities during evenings and weekends, and on a 12- 
month basis, greatly increased their availability to employed adults and 
to mothers with young children. Another solution for mothers is the 
building of day ca'te centers in the schools for infants and toddlers. 

.. . , if 

8. Make Full Use of Community Members and Students as Instructional Resources 

In today's schools, very little use is made of either community members 

or students for instructional purposes. Yet, a high proportion of what the 
individual learns is learned at home, in the community, and from fellow 



students. Integrating the learning that is acquired in th?ie wa^s with 
instruction in schools is* an essential ^art of setting-up an adequate 
educiaitional system. ' / 



a. Teaching otherlB.iS a part of everyone's performance of each life role 
if what we m^aruby teaching is telling, showing, explaining, helping, 
and tlie like. Older students teaching younger ones is a part of the 
educational system and a major aspect of the teaching-learning procj^ss. 
And it is a proper emphasis in the edu?/ational process since both 
parties to the transaction benefit. 

b. Experience djiring recent years has amply demonstrated that many • 
community members can contribute to the instructional process, 
either by providing, instruction to students in communi|:y settings or 
by joining the school staff in the role of teacher liide, career advisor, 
or specialist instructor in areas such as art, music, dramatics, dance', 
ham radio, or photography. These functions can be performed with 
students of all ages. 

Make Full Use of Technology in Manajging and Conducting Instruction 

Recent advances in technology earn greatly extend and enrich the 
educational opportunities of every student; they can also offer economy to 
the educational system. Rebuilding the educational system to take advantage 
of technological resources promises to transform the process of education 
in ways that benefit all students frt>m earliest childhood through the adult 
years. - 

a. The potential of both instructional and commercial television has been 
« amply demonstrated. The need i&t6 integrate this medium into the 

educational system. 

b. flumerous other technologies, particularly tapes, filmstrips, films, 
and microfiche, have been shown to add valuable options to the ways in 
which students learn. These too should be built into an inclusive 
educational system. ^ 

c. The computer has the capacity to organip^e and make available immediate 
information on the full range of educational resources. These resources 



should be catalogued, placed in comfniter data banks, and acceds. to the 
data given to , anyone in* an instructional or student capacity. 

d« Connputer-ascisted instiniction has innimense promise of facilitating 
. learning, particularly of^he basic skills. ' 
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0,^^ Provide for Accountldoilitv in the Educational Systenn 



adequate e<|ucational system offers effective iijd efficient means ior ^ 
achieving any leuning goals' identified by the sykt«n. Mandated as well as 
elective learnin^Kisks should be monitored so that each student achieves 
fnastery, with the system held accountable for failures either in effectiveness 
, or efficiency* ' .* 

f . ■ 

a* Accountability requires that learning outcomes be operationalized and f 
..that suitable measures for their attainment be available. 

b. To enforce educational systeiii accountabil||p^ some sort of voucher 
system is needed whereby students and/or parents can determine how 
the student makes use of alternativ^e educational resources^** 

c« Determining the basic learnings all students will be required to^achieve 
should remain the responsibility of the state government with full citizen 
participation in this process* Additional required learnings voted by the 
community should be provided for» as long as they ^o not conflict with 
state requirements, ' ^ ' ' 

d« State- controlled competency testing should be used as a basis for certifyin 
students' learning and for determining payment of state monies to local 
educational agencies. Normally, the educational ^system itself would test 
for competency while the state agencies would be responsible for monitor- 
ing the process. 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM'S CURRIiSULUM V 

School systems ar^ being^pressed to move toward a full set of learning* 
experiences covering all aspects of the individual's education.^ Societal pressures 
are cailih^ for an eil^rged set of learning goals that includes personal and social 
' education (sometimes callecj affective education, humanized education, convergent 
education, or inter-<;ultural education), career education, and education Jor adfclts 
in the community. Another trend that is enlarging the conception of a school 
system is the move to bring school and community into.a more ^ntimate uhion, 
to create a school-in- community, hot a school-for- community. a 

The curViculum for an educational system is defined he-re to include 
the full set of learning goals toward which instruction is offered; lejLrning 
materials of any soVt th^t are directed toward the learning goals; and learning 
settings thart provide experiences intended to acconiplish any of the system* s, 
goals. 

= LEARNINd GoAlS FOR THE 1980'S 

^ The learning goals listed below reflect a conception of education that 
/prepares each student to perform major life roles. The goai^ represent a 
program of quality education that is appropriate for anyone at any age. All of 
these goals obviously are re^svant for education in thC^WTO's; doubtless they 
• will be equally Relevant, if^-notmore so, for education in the 1980's. 

• / ' . ^' ' 

1. Competencies in the 3R*s. This goal incl|Ude8 the tool skills qf 

communication and the uses of numbers. 
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2. Competencies in problem* solving thinking and action. All students * * 
should gain command of^eneral problem- solving processes as they apply 

;to*^ork,^:citizenship, soH^l living, recfreation^ creativity, and personal 
development and expression. ^ ' 

3. Competencies in sey-managed learning. This goal encompasses* the 
motives, habits, and skills called for in acquiring new knowledge or 
Skills and in applying them at schooU outside school, and throughout life. 

•-U5- • 
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It has particular importance in view of the very rapid p^ce of change in > 
^It^aspeirts 6{ society ^r/eqi^ipg life-^ong learning), .aa^ in vi^ o| the- ' 
develophients. in educational technology (programthed learning materials; 
cbmpUterraided instructionn etc^j tfiat facilitate learning on an indi^p|9ual 
basis. . . ' A " 

4. Competencie8-4o,chctosing and Aahdertakiny work in an occupation/ 

^ , •/ ' 'I^^l^ 8^ involves* study of •>^ariou<L bccupations, work expei'ience in selected ^ 
* ' Occupations; and preg9:i:ja^iori tQ.^nter. one ^oz^ .more chosen occupation.* * 
For* thoae» who have ^m^^loym^nt experience, it may mean upgrading 
oneself in an 'bccupji.tion.or ^oosi^g "another occupation and preparing 
for it. • ' ^ \ _ * . ' , ^ 

' \ ■ ^ ' . ; _ 

5. '^ Gompetehfcieg and interests ift^ citizenghip participation. This/ calls* for 

. knpwle^dge of the organization and procedures of representative government, 
competencies in participating in the electoral process, competencies in 
^ . analyzing social and political issues, 'and competencies in pr)bpoganda 
. , , analysis. The critical importance of this goal is evident in tw^ many ^ 

urgent problems of bur society: inflation, the depletion of natural resources, 
pollution, world overpopulation, fariiine, crime, and c<!xrruption in govern- 
ment. , ^ _ . . ' 

% • 

^ 6- Competenicies in interpersonal relations and performing group roles. . 
^ - This goal has .relevance to different life roles insofar as they are performed 
in social contexts. 

M 

7. Competencies in analyzing and helping resolve community problems.' 
This goal has relevance to coping with a variety of urgent community 
problems such as housing, education, pollution, crime, group conflict. 
✓ and taxation. 

P- Knowledge of world societies as related to American foreign relations. 

This goal recognizes that ev.eryone in bur society has a personal stake in 
what happens in other counjtries and that our country* s interests are 
"^timately related to the interests of citizens of other cpuntries. 

- 9* Competencies in self- study and feelings of personal adequacy and worth. 
i. This goal is important for personal fulfillment and for effective learning 

insofar ^8 self altitudes motivate, and guide learning. ^ 

^ m 

10- Competencies and, interests in leisure-time pursuits. A major part of a 
person's ^imc is spent outside of forma! study or work in ''rest and ^ 
recreation/* br in developing and expressing avocational interests. 
Making enjoyable and productive uses of leisure time thus is a vital 
educational aim, contributing to both personal enjoyment and societal 
well-being. / 



/ 
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NEW CURRICULA NEESJ^ID IN EDUCATION FOR THE 1980'S 

The list of learning goals presente^kjiere creates demands for many changes 
in curricula over those employed in most school systems today! Many of the ^ 
new curriculum material^f^ elementary and secondary schools developed in 
the past t\|g^ecades, notably in science, mathematics, and social studies, 
place an emphasis on teaching problem- solving or inquiry competencies (Goal 
2). Beyond minimum instruction in study skills at the elementary level, the 
schools give very litt^attention to teaching students competencies in self- 
i^anaged learning (Goal 3). Curriculum units such as the Achievement Cbmpe- 
tence Training (ACT) package developed by Research for Better Schools represent 
the sort of new instructional materials required to teach students self- management 
skills.^ 

Curriculum modifications are needed to attain each of Goals 4-10 on the list 
above. The new emphasis that must be built into curricula serving these gbals 
is that of offering learning experiences that will prepare all students to perform 
the life, roles to which these goals are relevant (career education, citizenship 
education, education in interpersonal and intergroup relations, and education 
for leisure). Another emphasis should be helping students develop into emotionally 
sound, petsoiially integrated, and happy individuals. Recent emphases in curricu- 
lum development promise to meet many of these needs through learning materials 
and associated instt^ictional procedures in career education, citizenship education, 
interpersonal relations, values ^education, and psychological education concerned 

with such aims as self-knowledge and positives elf- concept. 

' ' ' """^^ ' ■ ■ • 

Also, extending the age range of studfent§ receiving instruction to include 

infancy and early childhood as well as adult years requires major curriculum 

/ " ' ■ . ' 

developments. ^ 

LEAHNiN(; SK I 'fjNf.'s AS <;mi< uff ;iii,uM ih;,';oi/j<(;k.s • 

Often the learning setting, rather than prepared curriculum materials, provides 
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th^ basis ifor achieving learning goiatls. This is the case when the ''climate" 
of a school fosters such outcomes as positive self- concept, empathy with 
persons from different cultural groups, and competencies in interpersonal 
relations through social organization and by the manner in which staff 
^members treat students. Other illustrations of learning settings as substitutes 
for formal curricula are apprenticeships in career education and work assignments 
in community agencies. . ^ 

■ ■ ■ • ' \ 

Schools of the 1980's should make extensive use of learning settings to 
achieve those learning goals that can best be attained in this wiy rather than 
throi4llhlormal curricular materials. For example, a great deal of mathematics 
can be learned better in a factory dr businej^/offibe, where it is used in solving 
real problems, rathej tlftin in course work that teaches, ^ote arithmetic or the 
formal rules of algebra. 

SELECTING SCHOOL' CURRICULA * / „ 

■ > ■ 

F^r each of the learning goals listedlhere, there i^an array of materials and 
equipment available to foster students' rriastery: By the 1980's, additional 
learning material's and equipment will become available. From these^ any 
school system can make a selection that serves.its student^population and that 
'covers its range of educational goals. Also, any individual or group engaging' 
in purposeful learning on an independent basis can select from the available > 
fund of learning materials according to the educational aims to be met. 

An inclusive public school system serving the educational needs of its entire 
fcommunity must provide access to learning materials and equipment appropriate 
for preschoo|^^^>l^mentary, secondary, and higher education students, as well 
as materials for adim members of the community participating in a continuing 
education program. The curriculum materials drawn on by a public school 
system should include those employed by any community agency contributing 
school- related educational programs such as career training^jSrovided by local 
businesses. 



■ 

To accommodate individualized ediication; learning materials should be 
organized in scSjuenced or stan^- alone learning units (nrw)dules. mini-courses) 
rather than in texts designed to cover entire course. Also, every learning 
unit defined by a specific set of objectives should be .represented by several 
alternative learning packages accommodating students* different preferences 
and ''learning styles. " Thus the same learning unit might be available in the 
form of reading material, programmed material in Written form or in a 
computer program/ ai^ audiotape or videotape, or a guide to individual or group 
independent study. In addition, every learning unit should include instruments 
or prow^ciures whereby instructors and students could assess the accomplishment 
' of its learning objectives (through pretesting and posttesting). 

So that instructors and students have a means for choosing and obtaining 
appropriate curriculum materials, the school or school system should employ 

fiomputerized information system containing data on the learning objectives 
curriculum units a^ the alternative materials available for studying each 
unit. Obviously, not all curriculum materials available at a given time would 
be incorporated in the computer data bank. However, the bulk of such materials 
could be included, to be supplemented by information from other sources. 

Despite the magnitude of the task of creating and maintai^iing such a service, 
Va national computerized data bank on curriculum materials and Equipment should 
be given serious consideration. What is called for is an information system 
that serves educational purposes similar to that of the Consumers Union for 
•other types of products. Paralleling the current Educational Resources 
* Information Center (ERIC), we would have an Educational Products Information 
Center (EPIC). One current education information service. Educational Products » 
Information Exchange (^EPIE)^ repre^sents steps taken already in the proposed 
direction. The national data bank would in no sensje constitute a n.ational curriculum. 
It simply Would be a resource to be drawn upon by schools, school systems, 
and individuals according to local or individual option^ 
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. OROANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE FOR EDUCATION. IN THE 1980'S 

The orga^nizational Btruci^Bre of today's paittc school system could not serve 
the requirements of educj^^on for the 1980's as outlmed here. All ten of the 
general propositions basic to a new design for education have implications for 

organizational. changes: providing an inclusive educational system, treating 

. ' • ■ . 

■ftudejits as clients, preparing them fdr life roles, reducing custodial requirements, 
offering alternatives, having year-round schooling, including adult education, 
using community members and students as instructors, msiximizing uses of 
technology, and niaking the educational system accountable* These modifications 
would change virtually every feature of today's public school bureaucracies as 
well as the ox|[anizational features of parochial and private schqols* 

It seems safe to predict that the great majority of the nation's studefits in 

* 

the 1980's, just as today, will receive their formal schooling in public elementary 
and secondary schools, community colleges, and state- supported universities* 
Also, it seems most probable that public school systems will focus, as now, on 
conducting early- childhood, elementary, and secondary programs* A'strong 
case can be made for including in the public school system the community 
college level and. for close articulation of public- f^chool programs with the pro- 
grams of four-year colleges and the universities. In the disc\^ssion that follows, 
the assumption is made that public school systems covering |^t|- elementary, 
elementary, and secondary levels will remain the centers fox;^rganizing and 
conducting public education, but that their programs will be fended into the 
community, into adult education, and into closer relationship with the programs 
of private schools, community colleges, and institutions of higher education. 



BASIC ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN 



Today, school systems throughout the country assign nearly all of their 
students to neighborhood schools that serve certain grade levels and provide 
each student's total instructional program. Thus we have 6-3-3, 6-2-4, and 
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4*4-4 plans for setting up elementary, intermediate, and senior high schBols. 
In large cities, a few special schools have been created to serve certain cate- . 
gories of sti^dents on^a city- wide basis. Generally, however, the education 
offered students employs a stand^^d curriculum covering basic and elective 
subject^ that are taught on a standardized grade-level basis. Schools for the 
1980's should break from this conventional pattern in several ways. The 
following proposal discusses some of these changes. 

Schools as educational guidance centers. A distinction can be made betwe^ 
schools as* centers for planning and managing instruction and schools as learning 
centers where instruction tak/ss place. This is not to say that bo^l^admini strati ve 
and instructional functions cannot occur within the same building. It merely says 
that they need not. What is proposed is that the term ''school'' be used to identify 
a center for guiding and coordinating instruction; instruction itself yrill take 
place in learning centers. . ^ - 

The function of a school, according to this proposal, is to provide "educational 
guidance" to its student population. This involves diagnosing each student's 
learning needs and learner characteristics in relation to the educational ainis for 
which the school assumes responsibility, -planning with the student a general 
program of studies,^ maiking needed arrangements for conducting the program, 
assisting the student with any problems encountered and assessing over-all 
progress as a basis for, further plaxming. - 

An instructional function that should be a part of, or closely associated with, 

'"educational guidance is psychological education that focuses on self-knowledge, 

interests and valuep, and competencies in pursuing leading tasks either on an 

independent basis or in various social contexts. Thus a psychological education ' 

'Center would be a component of a school as that word is here defined. 

* * 

The population of an educational guidance center generally would be composed 
of students of a limited age;' range since this favors setting up school staffs that 
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have special interests and competencies v^l working with students of a restricted 
;fge group (early childhood, middle childhood, early adolescence,' later adoles- 
-cence^ or adulthood)* 

\ ' ■ ■ • /■■ 

The staff of .an e<jhicational guidance center (or school) would need to possess 
competencies in assessing students' learning requirements in relation to the 
educational aims of the school,. in diagnosing students' learning characteristics 
in relation to those aims» in working out programs of studies with individual < 
stud eiitSy in helping students carj?y|their studies forward in different learning 
centers, and in assessing students' progress as a basis for further planning. 
In addition, if the educational guidance center served also as a psychological 
education center, the staff would need to have competencies in planning and 
conducting psychological education. 

V 

The numb#r of students served by an educational guidance center could 
vary greatly, from a handful to hundreds. In public schools, the number would 
be determined by the size of the staff and the average proportion of a student* s 
time'spent in the center. Thus, if the staff of a center consisted of three 
full-time professionals representing different competencies and if students 
averaged one- half day per week' at the center, the student population might be 
around 200.' This would mean that* a different group of about 20 students would 
atteiT^he centner each half-day foj individual conferences and group sessions 
in psycMblogical education. A good deal of the staff's time would be spent in 
consultation with staff members of other learning centers where parts of the 
instructional program were conducted in order to coordinate the students' work. 

Learnin g centers. An educational system as conceived here would consist 
of one or more educational guidance centers and a number of learning centers 
where different components of instruction were conducted. The type8>^of 
learning centerp established would depend on the scope of the instructional y 
program while the number of learning centers of each type would depend on the ) 
number of students there were to be served by the educational system. In this J ^ 



projection^ the types of learning centers propoQed-are for a public school system 
that offers instruction in the required and elective areas of a conventional, 
^comprehensive progranc). It must be stressed that the proposed learning centers 
may all be located within the same school building, they may be located in^ 
different school buildings, or they may be located in various commuhity settings. 

All students in public schools should receive instruction in four basic types 
of learning centers: psychological education centers (associated with ecju.cational 
guidance centers), skill learning centers, academic inquiry centers, and social 
learning centers. In addition, on a required or elective basis, students would 

9 

attend special learning centers in the creative or performing arts. (This way 
of organizing instruction into learning centers has elements in common with 
those proposed by Herbert Thelen of the University of Chicago in his Education: 
The Human Quest. It also has similarities to the "learning stations" in open- 
classroom plans. ) ^ 

Skill learning centers would be devoted essentially to instruction in the SR's. 
A particular center could teach the full range of skills in these areas, or it 
could cover a restricted range. Students attending a skill center would come 
from different educational guidance center* and might be of any age. .'Students 
of quite different levels of advancement could be accpmmodated at the same time 
because instruction would be on an individualized iSasi's, using mainly programmed 
learning units. The staff of a pkill learning center would be composed of special- 
ists in reading, the language arts, and mathematics. Paraprofessionals would 
perform routine tasks associated with instruction. 

Academic inquiry centers would offer instruction in the humanities, physical 
and biological sciences, and the social sciences (history, political science, 
economics, and geography). Cultural anthropology, social psychology, and 
sociology would be taught mainly in the social learning cejjteirs. Instruction in 
the inquiry centers would focus on teaching students principles and methods of 
inquiry within each subject area rather than on teaching facts, instruction would 
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cifiploy the project approach where students would conduct either individual or 
l«roup projects. Teaching all students competencies in inquiry (problem- solving 
tricthods) would be a major emphasis in instruction. The stfLff of an academic 
inquiry center would be made up of specialists in the humanities, physical and 
biological sciences, and social sciences. The centers would naake considerable 
use of community members, university professors, and others having special 
knowledge in the areas under study. Students attending a center would come 
from different educational guidance centers, could be of any age, and include 
adults from the community. 

SociaV learning centers would focus on those l^ppning goals that are critical 
for beconiing an effective and responsible member of society. These incite: 
competencies in establishing positive interpersonal relationships with those 
differing f^ox^fi on^eli in sex, age, social class, race, or ethnic group member-* 
ship; competencies in performing group roles; knowledge of the values , interests, 
and folkways of different cultural groups in our society; knowledge of community 
organization and functioning; competencies in anarlyzing community problems and 
in devising ways of solving them; and competencies' and interests in citizenship 
participation. In focusing on these goals ^ the centers would mainly employ a 
group apprC^ach in which small groups of students undertake project activities. 
The curriculum of the 'centers would bring together principles and methods 
from sjoeial psychology, sociologyr cultural anthropology, economics, and 
political science and stress their application to the process of becoming socialized 
to the structure and functioning of communities, to interpersonal and inter group 
relations, and to the performance of citizen roles. TJip study of cultural 
difference^ would include study of the music, dances, art, traditions, and folkways 
of different cultural groups resident in the Ipcal community. To this end, students 
attending a social learning center would have to be from different racial, ethnic, 
and class groups, as well as represent different generations. The staff of the 
center would consist of specialists in social development, interpersonal and 
intergroiip relations, and the study of community problems. A high degree of 
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community involvenrlent would be requisite for its success* Often, a social 
learning cehter would be housed in a community facility rather than in a 
conventional school building. - 

An educational system as a set of educational guidance and learning centers. 
This proposal makes the educational guidance center the basic organizational 
unit for an educational system since it is the coordination point for the 
instruction offered students in different learning centers. It is important to 
note that a learning center is not defined as a geographical location but as a 
set of instructional functions that cou^be^performed in different physical 
settings. 

An educational system serving a community (as is the case with public 

o 

school systems, parochial school systems, and private schools) would, as now, 
bife governed by a boa rd ^of ed ucation and administered by a central staff. The 
role of building principal w^u^^^remain but be changed to take account of the 
new kind of instructional organization. Also, leadership in setting up and 
conducting the educational guidance and learning centers probably would 
require a new role of educational coordinator. 

EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVES ' ' 

Educational alternatives call for adapting instruction to the learning heeds, 
interests, ^'learning style»^*' and preferences of the individual student. Most^* 
of the present cpncern about alternatives reflects the conviction that today* s 
schools do \ poor job of meeting students' educational needs, orausing lai^g« 
/lumbers of students to tune put or drop out. Alternative programs in pulplic 
schools, and alternative schools outside the public system, have been set up 
in many communities to deal with this problem. 

s 

One questionable development in the efforts made to provide alternatives is 
to offer the student (or student's parents) the choice of. studying in the traditional 
(whole** class, teacher-dominated, standard curriculum) manner, or studying 
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in an ixinovdtive program (nongraded, team teaching, individualized, open class- 
roomf honors program, etc. )• This type of option is defended on the basis of 
the assumption that, if a student or parent grants the traditional approach, it 
should be provided, even though the traditional approach may do violence to 
any reasonable criteria of valid education. Also,* the option is defended to 
permit teachers to teach in the way they prefer. Thus, if a teacher wants to 
employ whole-class teaching that treats all students essentially alike and places ^ 
the student in the role of passive recipient, this is accepted as one altelrnative. ^ 
The proposal offered here would rule out this particular type of option and 
require that. all instruction be adapted to individuals, stressing active learning 
With a high degree of student self-direction. 

y Five sorts of alterhaiives would be offered the student in the proposed system: 
. (1) beyond the required basics, the student wotild be offered choices as to courses 
studied, and/or units to be studied within a course; (2) in studying any unit, 
the student would choose from two or more ways of studying it; (3) within a 
learning center, a student would have options with regard to the setting for 
learning, including studying at home on an independent basis or studying in an - 
appropriate community setting; and (4) attending alternative Schools or school 
systems would be permitted. The staff of the school system, the studen/, and 
^tl^.j|pident'8 parents would participate in deciding how to make the best use of 
the options available. 

■ < 

With Inspect to alternative learning settings, one type of option that would be 
available to many students is that of studying part of the time ui local colleges 
or universities. Thus an advanced high school student might tatke a university 
course in an area of special interest such as electronics. This sort of modificatio 
in the relationship between colleges an^ universities and public schools already 
has been made to serve the needs of a few highly- selected a<^anced high school 
students. Certainly in the case of state- supported colleges and universities, 
this would be expanded t6 provide special learning opportunities for a larger 
number of secondary students with different levels of advancement but whose 



interetsts would be met by taking part in appropriate university coursework or 
activities. • • - \. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM SCHEDULES AND STUDENT GROUPING ' 

School systems as we know them employ an elaborate, rigid, and interlocking 
set of scho^schedules, teacher schedules, and student schedules wherein 
students are assigned to class grpups and classrooms to study asssigned subjects 
.with assigned teachers for set periods of time. The justification offered for 
t\ds is that space, time, and teachers all are in short supply and that efficiency 
and economy require making as clbse to 100 percent use of these scarce resources 
= as is possible. 

4 . - 

The proposed educational design requires great flexibility in the use of 
instructional resources to meet the needs of individual students* While each 
student will need to be^cheduled for the use of resources, scheduling will be on 
an individual rather than a group t^asis. Assignpaent to fixed class groups will 
be the exception, with student grouping changing constantly as the day-to--day 
or weekly learning requirements of incfividual students change. 

Achieving the needed flexibility in scheduling will be facilitated by three 
provisions for extending resources: (1) school facilities and other instructional 
resources will be available to students on a 12-month basis, and during evenings 
and week-ends, thus modifying staff schedules to provide the required ilfitotruction 
outjside of current school days and hours and supplementing the regular staff 
with instructional services from fellow students and community members; 
(2) a significant proportion of the school system's instructional program will be 
conducted in community settings, with community members acting in instructional 
capacities; (3) instruction will place emphasis on student self--direction in the 
conduct of learning tasks* greatly reducing the time dernands stjudents place on 
members of the school system's staff. 

In terms of student self--direction, there are three ways to help students 

."■1 • ■ ■ 
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manage their own^ learning and each should receive emphasis. Tlie first is 
through the use o£ programmed learning materials, including computer-aided 
instruction, where built-in cues are jsrovided for conducting and assessing 
leai*ning on an independent basis. The second is through student teamwork 
where students help one another with their learning tasks. The third, and the 
m<|||^ fundapiental, is for students to develop competencies in problem- solving 
that enable them to select, plan, and Gondu^ learning activitic^on a fully 
independent basis. This last depends on schools placing a major emphasis on 
leaching students how to learn; that is, how to employ problem- solving skills . 
in choosing and conducting learning tasks. ^ 

f 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM GOVERNANCE AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

' Decisions concerning the design, conduct, and support of a school system 
should be shared by the parties involved: students, parents, teachers, school 
administrators, the school board, community members, community agencies 
and organizations participating in the program, and the state and local government 
Advisory panels representing these constituencies should periodically review 
the school system's educational aims, its curriculum, its learning resources, 
the organization and conduct of instruction, ways of certifying instructional 
outcomes, and the system's finances. 

Holding the system accountable requires that effective instruments and 
procedures for assessing instructional practices and instructional outcomes be 
available and used regularly. Only in this way can a school system as a whole. 
or any of its components, be evaluated and improved. 

The state government has the mandate to specify required learnings for the 
system that meet the general purposes it establishes. Holding the school system 
accounftable for these required learnings calls for obtaining and evaluating 
cviijence on learnin^^^bt comes, then for employing legal and financial means for 
enforcement. , Since the proposed educational 0^Btem calls for numerous 
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changes in state requirements (with respect to such matters as required courses, 
years of schooling/ school attendance, etc.). installing it would require changes 
in state ^ ^^£^^^{b^^:^^ Connmunities would need to use political processes to 
ascomplisfiwS^i^ state level. To prepare citizens for this 

political rolie, Thajor programs of public education on choosing learning goals, 
on identifying valid curricular and instructional approaches, and on meeting 
individual differences, in educational needs would be required. AUo. public 
education on legislative processes would be necessary. 

Local acccjp^tability would be accomplished by students, parents, and 

community members or organizations influenjcing^decisions of the board of 

education and by parents or students making use of options (as by a voucher^ 

• • * \ 

system) permitting them to turn to instruction offered outside the school system. 
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\ / ; CONDUCT OF INSTRUCTION • * 

.. .• * ■ • 

*• ' • . - ■ 

INDIYIDUALIZING'^INSTRUCTION ■ . . 

•• ' . • ■' ' / ■ 

The prot>08ed educational system would offer individu^ized inatructibn on 
a regular basis to" all students* The general definition of individualization that 
would be followed is^this; Individualize d^^ilist ruction consists of planning and 
conducting with each student a program of studies and week-by-week lealrliing 
activities that are spcjcifically sutted to the student's needs and characteristics 
as a learner. Six modes of individualizing instruction would be emplpyed, V^ch 

providing student-to- student variations in: 

■ ■ ■ - • 

1. Subjects studies, or learning tasks within subjects 

2. Learning materials and equipment used 

3. Learning settlings where ^tudy is conducted 

4. Assignment to particular teachers . / 
Instructional methods tejichers ude 

6. "Rate of advancement within a subject studied 

Eacji student would, have a coordinated set of instructional and learning 
experiences in the four typed of learning centers (psychological learning center, 
skill learning center, academic inquiry cehter, and social learning center). 
The student^'S over-all indtrucfiohal program, would be planned and coordinated 
in the educational guidance center. What follows is a brief sketch of how 
learning through individualized/Jnstruction would be ?iccbmplished in the ' 
different centers by following ajjgene'ral plan developed in the educational 
guidance center. " >^ ^ ^ 

EDUCATIONAL CyiDANCE Cfii*TER 

The functions of this center are to work out with each student a general plan 
of siloes in the areas^coverid by the four learning centers, or for any study 
to tyfe conducted outside those centers; then to continuously monitor the student's 



progress in the plan of studies £nd, when required, modify that plan in 

., •■ ... 

consultation with the student and tijfe student's teachers in the learning cmters. 

Arriving at the student's general plan of studies would require answers to 
several questions: 

What general learning outcomes (required and elfective) should 
this student work toward? ^ , , 

Where does the student now stand with respect to each of these ^ . 
outcomes? ' . . 

Wha4.^priorities should be set with respect to working toward the 
Outcomes ? ' • 

How should the student's program be planned to take account of 
. ' learning style and preferences ? 

; What should be the student's weekly schedule of studies in the 

* ' * four learning centers (or elsewhere)? 

Answers to these questions about the student's general study plan would be 
needed periodically, perhaps twice or three times each year. The necessary 
data to arrive at the answers 'would cjDme from several sources. For all 
except new students, data about •previous study plans would be available, ^ 
preferably in a computer data bank-. These data would consist of records on 
previous learning tasks and on the studeht's performance of these tasks. The 
student's entire course of study would be kept up to date in a data file in the 
educational guidance center through regular inpjits to the computer data bank. 

-~ ■ . T 

When students enter the school system for thjp/irst time, the staff of the 

educational g,uidance center would do a complete evaluation and diagnosis of the- 

student's goals, progress, and learner characteristics and use these as a basis 

for planning a program of studies. In this process, the staffs of the several 

^enters would assist ih assessing the student's current level of attainment in ' 

their particular areas of instruction. 



For planning studj^nt programs, it would be a great advantage to assign 
students to the same educatibnal guidance center year after ye^r. This would 
permit the center's staff fo know the student intimately, thereby greatly 
strengthening and speeding the planning process. Assume that ZOO students in 
the age range of 5-10 years wcfe assigned to an educational guidance center. 
Aside^from transfers due to families moving, only About one- sixth of the 
students in the center would be new in any given year. ^ 

In addition to planning the general program, 4ihe educational guidance center \ 
would regularly review the student's overall t>rogress and help the student with* 
any problems arising in his or her studies. 

Tfie fact that*the staffs of the educational guidance center and the*psychological 
education center would be one and the same means that instruction in the latter 

V • ■ i 

center could be conducted so as to tie in directly with plannir^g and conduct of 
the remainder of the student's program of studies. Thus, in the psychological 
education center, major attention would be paid to, the student's, values* intereests, 
competencies in self-direction, and personality characteristics as they relate 
t& performing various learning tasks in other settings. . f^' 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. EDUCATION CENTER 

The psychological education center would have the same student body and 
staff, ^arvd^ occupy the same sp^ce, as the educational guidance center. However, 
ft would be a distinct entity in the sense of having different, though related, 
purposes.- Assume that a different group of 20 students attends a psychological 
education center each half-day of the five day week. Part of the time some oif 
the 20 would be in individual planning conferences with staff members for 
educational guidance. During the bulk of the time, however, the students would 
be engaged in t\xe psychological education program, studying its curi(i|f:ulum on 
an individual or group basis. 
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SK|1l LEARNING CENTER 

Ea€h student in a skill learnir^g center would have an individual study plan 
for achieving competencies in reading, the language arts, and mathematics. 
,The center would of^er a curriculum consisting of learning units suited for ' 
individualized instruction. Most of the units would be 8elf-^^atructional and 
would exist in alternative forms. Various learning media would be used in 
the center: programmed written materials, audiotapes and videotapes, filmstrips, 
manipulative materials, typewriters .^electric calculators, and computer-aided 
instruction. . . ^ 

^ Instruction in the center .would be offered at any level where the fndividual 

student was prepared to work. Provisioris^'would be made for both independejit 

- . ' . •> ' ' 

rftudy and pupil-team learning. Mastery learning would be monitored through 
pre and^posttesHng, The predominant mode of instruction would be tutorial 
assistance to individuar students or student teams. 

ACADEMIC INQUIRY CENTER * 

t- ■ 

In this center, instruction would focus on planning and conducting individual • 
projects employing the inquiry or problem- solving mod^. This approach would 
* reject the conventional requirement that every student cover the same subject 
'matter in literature, science, or social studies. Instead, the goal would be for 
the student^o identify and develop individual interests in these areas: focusing 
lear^ng on selecting, pUnning: and conducting projects (individual or group),* 
contributing(to understanding and evaluating knowledge. The curriculum of this 
type of center would be made up of learning units, consisting of guides for the 
study of topics or tasks. This formal cur riculum.would be supplemented by 
instructor /student generated project activities that reflect students' interests 
and incorporate models of inquiry presented' by instructors. 

SOCIAL LEARNING CENTER • / 

The group project approach would be the predominant mode in studying 
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interperac>nal^and intergroup relations, community organization and functioning, 
citizenship roles, the resolution of community problems, arid the like. This 
stress on learning in groups hajB two julstifications. One is the obvious fact that 
one best learns to relate to others by sharing meaningful activities with them. 
The other is that learning in groups is consistent with the fact that human beings 
live in group situations most of the time. A chief requirement for instruction 
in social learning centers is that many learning experiences take place in 
community settings where community members and agencies participate in the 
instructional process. ^ * 

ADDITIONAL LEARNING CENTERS • 

Reviewing the areas of learning covered by the four types of learning centers 
that have been proposed, several important areas of individual development 
have been ignored or slighted. One area is that of the creative and performing 
arts: art. music, dance, drama, and creative writing. Another neglected 
area is career education. Yet another is athletics. Should these areas be 
represented by Separate types of learning centers? Or should t^ey be planned 
for in the educational guidance centers, with arrangements made for each student 
to spend part of the time in settings offering instruction in these areas? There 
are various learning centers available in most schools and communities where 
students could attend according to their special talents and interests in the 
creative and performing^ arts. Career education wbuld be arranged for as part 
of the student's general program that is planned in the educational guidance 
center. Physical education or athletics also could be planned as part of the 
student's general program, using both school and community settings. 
^- ' 

STUDENTS' WEEKLY SCHEDULES 

o ' ' ' • ■ 

It would be the task of the educational guidance center, in collaboration with 
the staffs of the sevetal learning centers, to worjk out weekly schedules for 
students oi> an individual basis for both required and elective areas of study. , , 



Time expenditures in the different centers would vary considerably from v<? 
student to s^^udent, depending on both learning needs and preferences. For 
elementary and^condary students, the modal time assignments to the 
learning centers iri terms of today's five-day school week might be something 
like the following: 

Elementary Secondary 

Educational Guidance Center and 

Psychological Education Center ' 1/2 day 1/2 day 

Skill Learning Center 2 days 1 day 

Academic Inquiry Center 1 day 1 1/2 days 

Social Learning Center 1 day 1 1/2'days 

Creative & Performing Arts 1/2 day 1/2 day 

Major departures, from this modal schedule would be arranged with 
individual students, either for short or lengthy periods. Thus a student ^ith 
a strong interest in art might devol^a major part of the week to this subject 
for a period of months and a student preoccupied with preparing for a career 
- might spend the bulk of the school week in an occupational setting. 

Initiating a 12- month school year, and providing inistruction evenings and 
weekends would greatly extend the schedule possibilities for individual students. 

Assigning a student* to a learning center for a part of each week would not 
necessarily mean that the student would spend all or even part of that time in • 
the physical space assigned to that center. Instead, the student might study . 
at home or in a community setting that offers appropriate learrfing opportunities 

ASSESSING. RECORDING, AND CERTIFYING STUDENTS' COMPETENCIES 

This design for education in the 19'80's is based on the principle that what 
matters is what is leal-ned. not when, where, how. or even why it is learned. 
This rejects present requirements that students attend school a fixed number 
of days per year and "pass" a -given number of courses in order to obtdin a 
diploma. 
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In the school system proposed, it is the responsibility, of the staffs of the 
educational guidance center and the. learning centers to assess and record each 
i^tudent's learning accomplishments. This assessment should apply to any 
learning goals of the system's program. t|j^any times a student will learn 
something relevant to the school system/ s program outside the instructional 
program. The school system's staff should be prepared at any time to assess 
and record this accomplishment. In planning the student's program of studies, 
pretjsstihg should be employed to determine whether the student has mastered 
the unit. 

The state education department, or th^ public school system as its agent, 
should be ready at all times to certify anyone* s learning attainments. This 
should apply to persons of any age, including adults in the community who 
wished to have certification of what they had learned. The concept of 
^'equivalency" certification should be abandoned since it implies that formal 
schooling is how things most legitimately can.be learned. 

A student's learning accomplishments should be recorded in a computer 
data bank and the record made continuously available to the school system^ s 
staff, the student, parents, potential employers, and schools to which the 
student has applied. That part of the student's record concerning such matters 
as conduct, personality characteristics and problems, or political and religious 
convictions^ should be kept out of the computer data bank and treated as privileged 

information available to the student, parents, and the school system staff. 

* . . . * 1 



\ 
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* INTRODUCTION ^ 

The nuihber one issue emerging from the latest series of Phi Delta 
Kappa biennial district conferences waft: *'How can the school promote both 
development of individual initiative and independence on one Ijand and social 
responsibility on the other? " The question is central to the future of society 
and the future of education. Growing numbers of people are recognizing that 
schools/ alone, cannot adequately cope with the task. However, many educators 
have been instriimental in devising organizational strategies and initiating 
personal and institutional relationships that have shown promising results. 
This proposal is an attempt to demonstrate one way in which a community 
can develop c learning environment that promotes both individual initiative, 
independence, and social responsibility. 

As the report of the White House Conference on Children, 1970, points 
out, present school practice has roots in a society, in which children came to 
school information-poor but.experientially rich. Today the situation is reversed; 
children now have a wealth of information but lack the skills to handle what they 
know. Therefore, the school must now provide the child with experiences that 
can develop those skills - a reversal of the t|»ditional school role.'^ 

The following design offers a framework for "thinking about new roles 
f6r schools. It is deliberately broad and flexible so that local creativity can 
be applied to developing systems that clearly reflect thfe nature of the com- 
munities in which they reside. The implementation section, does, however, 
contain specific suggestions on h'ow the design might be applied to a particular 
kind of community. The general plan calls for heavy involvement of community 
organization^ local residents, business and labor, educational and cultural 
institutions, government agencies and public schools in an integrated learning, 
planning, renewal system. Its basic requirements are: identifying and ^ 
cataloging all learning opportunities available in the community, mobilizing 
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' the community to create new opportunities . merging all educational resource^ 
into a coherent educational force, and organizing and guiding the learner to use 
these resources effectively. 

While this model utilizes all ati^ilable educatj,on and information resources, 
two institutions predominate. One is the public education system, the other is 
a community learning/planning coalition incorporated for the purpose of involv- 
ing members of the community in community^ renewal, planning for the future,, 
and lifie-long learning activities. A direct and productive interrelationship 
between the two institutions is fundamental to the design. 

Although the model might be applicable to any size community, it is 
especially I'elevant to the renewal of our urban areas. Svirvival of cities may 
well depend upon grassroots efforts toward improving the quality of life and 
upon citizens* acceptance of responsibility for providing youth with opportu- 
nities to learn and grow as part of the community. 

Harold Lasswell identified a kcy-WBtie in his address to the ''Alternative 
Futures for Education'' symposium: "A major problem that faces all of us who 
are involved in educational activities is to work with sufficiently large coalitions , 
in the community, of people who will work through time with us to share arti- 
culate common community objectives and strategies. " Massive grassroots 
efforts are needed to develop viable institutions that will respond effectively 
to the interrelated problems of crime - especially among youth - factionalism 
and inter-group conflict. Public schools are immediately effected by these 
problems; educ^itional leaders would seem to have a responsibility to work 
toward their resolution. t 

We recognize the difficulty of eliciting community participation but we 
believe that new institutions can be invented that will facilitate participation. 
We also acknowledge that the personnel and^institutional chaJiges required 
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to alchieve a true learning community will evolve slowly over many years. 
The provisions in this model are intended to encourage and guide the early 
phases of the evolution. 

- ' ' 0 

Business, industry, professional groups, civic and cultural agiencies 
will have to be convinced that their participation in educational programs 
will benefit them. There are community-based education programs that 
have achieved results that may influertce these groups: more effective 
preparation of'youth for employment, reduction of necessity for expendi- 
tures for security measures, reduction of replacement and insurance 
costfi resulting from youthful vandalism, decrease in juvenile crime. 
This kind of information should be collected, verified and made available 
to interested communities as part of a technical assistance program to 
support local program development. 

Educational designs that do not stress advances in information tech-' 
nology and biochemical control are often considered backward and lacking 
in vision. To those who hold that view, the following proposal will have 
little validity. This writer shares the view of visionary futurists such as 
Jonas Salk who see an evolving cultural transformation. While it is un- 
likely that any radical shift in values or the seat of power will occur durin-g^^ 
tjie next decade, a new society is gradually evolving. 

Some of the social changes that a model such as this seeks to 
encourage are: 

■ V 

promote participatory democracy; - The thread of ^'friendly 
fascisrh" is leading to efforts to find a middle ground, and 
recognition of a need to move away from policy formulation 
by legal challenge and legislative prescription and toward 
corporate policy-making, . 

f 
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promote consimierism in education; - Presently the public 
gets nnost of its information from the mass media and poli- 
ticians, both of which present a distorted picture which 
scares and frustrates the public. Interest in finding out 
how the huge national investment in Education is being 
used will draw more' people into direct participation. 

reverse the trend toward social disorganization; - 
Evolutionary changes in the American family have brought 
about a high degree of estrangement between young people 
and adults. There is need to promote changes in social 
institutions that will foster constructive development and 
age integration at the local level. _ ^ 

enable more people to participate in educational programs, 
as learners and teachers; - With the increasing importance 

of educ.ation to personal success and societal well-beinK, it 
is imperative that ways be found to enable all citizens to 
engage in learning activities of their choice when the need 
occurs. Using neighborhood schools as learning sites for 
all will facilitate the trend toward life-lone learning. 

i*everse the trend toward large complex systems and cen- 
tralize control; - There are a sufficient ntun be r of excellent 
educational programs in small schools - often with scanty 
financial support - to justify a reappraisal of the energy- 
consumingy impotent monsters we have created. The focal 
point of the system should be the student and decisions affect- 
ing H^s/her education should be made by those close to him/ 
her including the student him/herself. 

Many pieces of the school of the future are present in this country 
already. However, we are a long way from the degree of school/comnijunity 
cooperation envisioned in this design. If one thinks of community involve- 
ment along a continuum beginning with school personnel informing the com- 
munity, then interacting with the connmunity, then cooperating w ith the com- 
munity, then institutionalizing school/community cooperation, and finally 
arriving at mutually shared responsibility for educatitig youth, we are now 
at steps one through three. 

M7 ■ ' . - 



ORGANIZATIONAL ELEMENTS 
Community LearninR/ Planning Coalitionu 

The Community Learning/Planning Coalition represents the various 
interest groups within the community. It is the vehicle for mobilizing com- 
munity resources in an ongoing learning/planning/renewal effort. It develops 
policy, designs programs and projects, and collects and .disperses funds. The 
Coalition serves the public education system by enlisting active community 
participation in school programs: compiling a learning resources file, 
establishing training programs, incorporating youth-operated businesses, 
designing and acquiring funding for the creation of new learning resources, 
serving as collaborating teachers, sponsoring and supervising out-of-s.chool 
education programs, and acting as role-models and consultants. The Coalition 
also enlists the support and participation of business, industry, labor and pro- 
fessional organizations in these activities. 

The Coalition provides a new environment which integrates educa- 
tion, participatory planning, and community development. It.has elements 
of home, in that people of all ages are helping and looking out for one another. 
It has elements of work in that it fosters cooperative productive relationships 
in goal-oriented tasks that require effort and discipline on the part of the ^ 
participants. v 

Neighborhood Learning Centers 

The present system of a hierarchy of comprehensive schools for J 
different age groups is replaced by neighborhood learning centers that , ^ 
serve everyone in the community. Each Neighborhood Learning Center 



houses an early childhood learning center, individual and group counsel- 
ing services, an instructional management center linlced to the central 
ogmmunity resources file, and a specialized learning laboratory. 
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Centers couid be housed in present school buildings which have been re- 
. modeled to accommodate new functions and activities or they could occupy 
portions of community centers or other appropriate facilities. They are 

open to all residents all year round, day and evening. 

* » ** ■ 

Early Childhood Learning Cetiters serve the very young learners 
in the community, beginning at age four or five and continuing through ag^ 
seven or eight. The actual age limits will vary f fom^commtinity to coteimunity; 
however y there is evidence of a trend toward "beg inning at age four and ending the 
primary school at age seven.. In these centers the focus is on children and 
ttetr ne~eds. Materials, methods, pace, setting are seljecte^f to acco'mmo- 

:?^date the individual child and enhance his/her growth. People of various ages 
are at hand to encourage and guide the child's learning, to share knowledge, 

' insights. In addition to the regular staff, there are adult volunteers 

and older students. 

Counseling Services 

Each student is a member of a counseling group composed of 8 to 
. 10 students and an educational advisor. Ideally, this group would stay 
together from early years intp adolescence. A close personal relationship 
with the counselor over a long period of time is necessary to^ develop under- 
standing and trust. This system provides students with a persQii they caii 
turn to for help when they encounter problems with any asj^[/B<c^of the program. 

V 

students will also meet with their educational advisor oh a on^-to-one . 
basis and with their cotm^ling committee two or three times 9 year, or as 
the ne^d arises. The committee is made up of people who interact with the 
youth - feunily, teachers, work supervisor, social worker, coacK or recrea- 
tion leader, etc. The composition of the committee is flexible and reflects 
the' student's activity at any given time. • 
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' The Instructional Management ;^aff in each Neighborhood Center 
provides technical assisl;|tnee: record keeping, scheduling, maintaining 
the resource file, evaluating resources.and programs in school and in 
community, and coordinating outside experiences. * A computer-based 
management system might be utilized by the staff in performing these 
services. A computer -managed instruction (CMI) system stores and a 
processes information about learning resaurces.. School and ccmmunity 
resources are cataloged (i.e., topic, learfli^ng objectives, method, 
type of activity, level of difficulty, required' skills time* and place resource* 



and/or instructor are available) and the information stored ii^the . V. 
computer. Program evaluation information is collected ana also put. into I 
the corhputer.^^n this way the CMI provides the information needed by 
students and their adult counselor^ to select appropriate learning experiences 
for attaining individual program objectives. ^ 

Specialized Learning Laboratories 

Eaeh Neighborhood center also houses one of a cluster of special- 
•ized learning laboratories devoted to: Arts and. Humanities, Natural/ < 
' Physical Sciences, Technical, and Social/Behavioral Sciences. , ' V 

.The specialized learning centers house laboratories, museums, ^ - 
reference libraries, and instructional material^ for use by the entire community. 
Workshops', mihi-couYses, lecture/discussions 'series are conducted evenings 
and weekends fAr the convenience of working adults. Children of ^1 ages en- 
gage in learnini activities in all of the centers'. The very young children take 
field trips to the cenfcrs in the cohnpany o^ their teachers. Displays, activities, 
games and demonstrations are especially designed by staff and older children 
to appeal to the young. Older children also serve as guides and tutors. ' % 

For out-of-schoo||^ adults the' learning centers provide resources f or - 
up-dating and refining knowledge and skills; in depth study of public interest 
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issues requiring^ te^hnicar«xpertise (i.e. » imtritioor drugs^ fo^d adjlitive%|^ 
constuner law, et^TTTand avenues for developiixg idxpressiv 
talents. Through personel contacCs with outaiide*^ cholera; ,ref edirchers^'^^a^ 
citizens, individuals becorpe linked to a coinmiinity o£ interests that Tgreatj^y 
expands the pool of knowledge and technical skill availabw to them anifl to the 
children the% counsel* * ^ 

Copimifeity Resources * 

• • ; ... . . 

, . .. ^ - - , ■ ' ' ' ■ '€ 

A key factor in the design is the Gondept that ^ school can^reatly 
expand the nupibei- and variety of leal^ning resources avkilahle to students. 
This can be done by sys.tematically identifying and cataloging existing 
resourcjes in the immediate neighborhood as well as those in the broadex; 

comn;iunity, and jby ernploying school/community expertisri and student 

^- ' ' ' ^ ■ ' . • ■■ 

talent to create new resQurce^V . Bbth^the procesf of creating new learning 

facilities an^^ the facilities themselves become learning resources.- 

staff • ; , . -^^ ^ ^ V ^ , 

. J* * . ' ■ ■ 

♦ . " • • r-* .. 

^ The staff of the learning centers should he people Who have vplun- 
teered tp work in'this kind of ^setting^i^ 'They ,sJkiould abpv^ all be, people whc^ 
are not antagonistic toward young people or the values and life sty^leis of the 
communifty. In addition they should be capable of assuming non-atlth<Sritarian 
^oles, willing to accept change, and eager to learn as virell as Jo' teach. 



An addition to a building administrator,^ certified teacherf, and technical 



and teaching aides usually fbund in schools, the community learning cente^r 
would reqt^re the following kinds of #taff: educational a<^visors, collaborating 
teachers, and community coordinators. 



•ft 



Educational advisors are trained in grou^S and individual counseling 
techniques and are knowledgeable about availatble instructional resoxAces and 



tecbniquea. for qui^rying the resource file. They work closely with the 
sti^dcpts in their counseling groups to: 



• ^. identify long-range educational and occupational goals 

♦ ^. Assess s^andirfg in relation to these goals # ' ' 

''^^ ^-^ . • ' ^ ^' 

discover the variety of courses and other learning options 

^available through the resource file ^ - 

ensure an oq-going process of evaluatipn and goal 
r Aformulation * 

*• - ■ 

. % • ■ ' . " ■ ■ ^ 

Ideally, they would do this only-part: of the time, while also serving on the 

«' *■ 
faculty of one of the.learning centers. ■ , 

Collaborating ^eachers are paid, part time staff who teach in the 
community. They bring practical knowledjge aCnd experience from the real 
world into the learning environment. They:4re government employees, 

business people, lawyers, printers, bjaKers, accoixntants, •creative/4rtist8, 

■? ^ u?' " " K 

etc. A certain optimum ratio df collaborating teachers to regular t^achers^ 

• t. , 

■■ would be j|ptermined in conjunction with the full-time staff. 

^ ... - ■ • ■ . ^ " ^ 

Community Liaisoti sl^'^es as a communication li^ between the system 
_ and uninvQ*yed citizens. This person provides mformatio* on: 1) how 

. :^ ■ ^ ■ ' ' # 

, to^accetf^Pmrsee (parents as students); afSfr 2) available options Jor children's 
^ education. In addition he/she prbmotes underfltanSing of tfie education pro- 
^gram through workshqps, mass media, personal contacts; elicits involvemetit 
in filanning^ ^policy-making, teaching and learning; and* scouts the commu^y for 
resourceSk^ ^ 
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THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM ' ' 

In coiitrast to present practice, an educational system for the 1980's 
should provide an environment which fosters the' attainment of the system's 
explicit goals. The proposed model provides a wide variety of learning en- 
»- vironments, instructional techniques, learning materials, and interpersonal 
relationships that can be matched with stuclent interests, abilities, and learn- 
ing styles to enhance the achievement of desired learning 6bjectives. Teachers 
and counselors are responsible for adapting the learning environment to the 
learner and for integrating community experiences into the learner's program. 

Students are encouraged to take responsibijlity for defining their own 
learning goals. • They are aided by their counselor ami teachers in selecting 
the experiences which will bestjassist them in meeting their goals. There 
are some constraints built into the system in that a minimum level of attain- 
ment in es.sential skills . and a basic understanding of key concepts and pro-' 
cesses are required, the nature of these skills will be defined by the com- , . 
munity, students and faculty through periodic needs assessments surveys. ' 

Learning takes place iniside the learning centers and laboratories, • 
in community centers, museums, libraries, business offices and government 
.agencies. Students work along'on a one-to-one basis with adults or peers, in 
small group and large group settings.. The amount of time an individual student 
spends in the«e diverse settings varies according to age and previous record 
of achievement in the setting. Courses will last only as long as necessary tb 
meet specified learning objectives. Some will continue over long, periods of 
tingif, othens will be short intensive experiences. 

* Grouped individual- coiinseling sessions are an integral p^rt gf the 

instructional prdgram. The primary purpose of the weekly meetings of the 
counseling groups Is to help the students to know themselves - to discover. 
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their interests, assess^eir needs, set their own learning objectives and to 
evaluate their experiences in relation to those objectives. The group sessions 
also provide the setting for acquiring skills in social interaction, decision- 
making and processing and conceptualizing experiences. 

^ Students keep personal journals as a record of their learning ac- 
tivities and their evaluation of the learning experiences for themselves and for 
others. The journal can also consti^te a personal record of feelings, in- 
sights and obaeryations that the student can refer to in the future to see how 
much he/she has grown. Journal-keeping can begin as early as first grade 
with guidance and assistance from teachers. Children can use audio cassette 
recorders to augment their written journals. These oral journals can be 
transcribed and used in reading instruction. ^ 

As students gain understanding of themselves and the opportui^ties 
open to them, they should be able to define some long-range academic, 
personal and social goals and to develop, with adult guidance, a plan for ' 
reaching^those goals. The counselor's role in developing a student's pro- 
gram of studies |s to provide for diagnosis of needs, sequencing of exper- 
iences, and assessment of the ^appropriateness of student choices. The 
counselor can query an extensive resources information file to determine 
what learning activities, in terms of learning packages, workshops, community 
service or work experiences are available and what kinds of skills and sub- 
skills are necessary for the student to participate successfully in the activities. 
The^tudent's readiness can be determined by verifying mastery of the neces- 
sary subskills. This information may already be available in the student's 
record-of -achievement file, or can be ac<^uired by testing. 

Instr uctional Goals * 

■ ^ •- • ,w 

The proposed design is predicated dfc^even general educational goals 
which are judged to be very fitting for the 1980's and beyond: 
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L The development of himian potential with emphases on sel|- 
fulfilbnent) respect for the dignity of human life/ and the 
unique worth of each person. 

2. The enhan^ment of interpersonal skills leading to satisfying 
relationship with others. 

3. The nurture of'personal values and social conscience, includ- 
ing the valuing of a diverse and pluralistic society (\inderstand- 
ing aftd appreciating persons who belong to different social, 
cultural and ethnic groups) and respect for democratic politi- 
cal processes (responsible citizenship). 

4. Development of an awareness of the problems associated with 
living^in a world of rapid change and unforeseeable difficulties.* 

5. Development of a respect for the value of work, the ftchievement 
of occupational competence, as well as knowledge of vocational 

^ career opportunities. 

6. Development of basic "skills sufficient to assure each individual 
reasonable success in coping with the reading and computational 
demands of society. 

7. Development of cognitive competencies, including skills for' 
. organizing and integrating information, and a framework fot 

making decisions and formulating diverse values i 

* ^. ' ^ 

In line with the concept of shared responsibility for education and 
socialization of youth, the proposed educational- system places upon the school 
the responsibility to: 

' . ' ■ 

Provide each learner an individualized program* [Instruction 
is directed toward the learner's continuous progress in develop- 
ing his/her highest human potential. 

^ Provide settings that are consistent with and contribute to the 
;^ learning objectives. These include small and large groups, 

and one to one relationships with adults and children of dif- 
ferent ages. 



Provide learners with a variety of flexible^learning options in 
educational institutions and in the community. 



Provide a system for identifying, organizing and accessing infor* s 
mation on school and community resources according to topic, learn* 
ing objectives, method, level of difficulty, required skills, time and 
place resources and/or instructor* ^ 

Provide a system for integrating formal schooling into a total edu- 
cational process - a learning community • that involved everyone, 
everyday in learning and teaching. 

Provide counseling, testing and field-based experiencea to assist 
learners in setting their own realistic goals for education and work. 

Provide a teaching and counseling staff composed of«pe6ple who know 
and care about children and who will bear responsibility for ng^aking 
. th^.-edti^cational system work for each individual child. 

. .... - . • ■ ; ,-■ ■ , • 

' 'Epje pommunity- centered aspects of the proposed educational 
system are meant to: 

Provide for the gradual socialization of the young by means of . 
cross-generation work groups, commudlty role-models, n^r- 
ticipatory planning and cooperative educational and culturlfeac- 
txvities. There are vast possibilities for expanding these pro- 
visions within the system. 

Provide a learning environment which fosters respect among 
generatLop^hrouKh cooperative endeavor^s and helping rela- 
tionships. 

Provide oppoi^tunities for citizen involvement (including younger 
citizens) in planning, research, community development, mutual 
learning activities. 

ProvicJe historical perspective on current problems through exten- 
sive lo^al history studies, on the assximption that sound community 

planning requires understanding of the forces that shaped present 
conditions as well as the long-term trends that x:ontinue to influence 
. the social and economic well-being of the community. 

Provide studenta o.ut-of-school learning experiences under the 
direction of or in partnership with, adults in the community. These 
include,' but are not limited to, internships and other career explora- 
tion opportunities in which adult sponsors serve as role-models or 
^kill models for the young. Special attention is given to ensuring 
that females and members of minority groups are linked with appro- 
priate models in executive positions, in the professions and in scien- 
tific and technical careers. 



Curricttlmm': < OT - W- expie^i^^ to change drattically as a result of 
student involvement 4ii -cbmrow educational experiences. There 

will be inci^a«e4 pi'V^^^^ school to provide niore techniques for 

systematic obserVit^^ collecting, synthesizing and organizing 

infonifiation; .4ri4 .m principles for integrating the rich 

and varied^dkte^gatlrea;^^ community experience. 

Inti^'fcdiefc^^^ that focus on com- 

munity irxiTproy^^fpiin^^^^ For :cxample, environmental improvement 
p/ojects pVoyl^^^ integrate classroom learning in a 

V ntimber .6* ^^^^ ! #: v 

^, • ' qonqfepts^ in ^it^dudition. Quality of 

ii^e t^^^ are baeicHa anij apply to environ- 

A social and eslttietxc contea^^ applica- 

t^^^ to leisure tiin|t actiLyi^^ o^^j^cience 

- " ;* ; i^^ role of governmient in^reg^iil^t^n^^ ih tl>i^ \ . 

^^'^n^dme-'of th^ common good. ^ V^v^V^ 

' * '''-'"/^ . ■■■ ■ ''-J 'r-^-^-'^yi^'' 

k Thife^e fetv examples illustrate that curriculum is nolt lihiit&d^^^p^^ 

: By comint^ to local problenis. ^ 

, expenen<:e«i: should not be limited geographically; , DeUfei^rite^^^ 

be made tii ett^^ exchange programs with nei^rby lcom^ 

, thpsfe with a different socio-economic, ethnic and cultuiral q , 

; adclitional safeguard against provincialism dan be'j^o^^fed by es|i^^^ 

» lihlca:ges with agencies throughout the world. f^P'iguri^^t'i^^^^^ 

Mf^irning centers have linkages through residents, in the* Jcommunity with , ' 

ageiici<^sV organizations and individuals on the locals st^te^ regiof^a^ ^ ^ail^^ 
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. COMMUNITY LEARNm SITES, 




\ Figure 1 .* . 

*Elise Boulding, "Learning to Make New Futures, " speech presented at symposium 
O on "Anticipating Tomorrow's Schools. " Philadelphia, Pa. : Research for Better 
ERJC School*, Inc., 1975. 



and international levels. By strengthening the links with the horizontal 
community - through the learning coalition * .^JSt] bringing children and 
youth into the group, young people can be liniwjjA into an international 
social and information networks v 



/ ^ LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

What follows is a listing .of iBOth^) activities which could be undertaken 
during the initial stages of the programs. Some of these activities might not 
be appropriate for all commuhitles but it. should not be difficult to devise 
fitting substitutes* Furthermore, these projects should^generate ideas for 



new projects. 



Community renewal 



Strengthen "sense of community- by: 

Conducting, a community suryey and needs assessment 
Compiling a directory of community resources 
Undertaking a locatiiifltory project, including oral history 
.Publishing a community newspaper 
Producing multi- cultural events 

Engaging in participatory planning*for the future of the community 
Developing varied ^recreational programs for youth 
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Humanize the environment ^ 

Rcstor-ing natural sites, streams 
Creating na,ture centers ^ 

Restoring >ailroad stations, publicplaces/ bus stations, trolley stops 
Creatmg or improving pl%grbund ^rks 

Provide community-baseiJ. public service employment for youth 
Improving the environment ^ 
Youth organizing their own *l)ufline88" and contracting to • 
-perfprm needed comnriunity services 

Edu catiox^ 

The renewal an^ planning phases offer numerous opportunities for 
experiential learning for students of aU ages. includin>; coUege and 
non-schoot adults. r - 

Conducting community survey and needs isse 

Compiling and publishing directory pf community resources 

Researching, and writing local history report 

Interviewing 'local citizens and doing research for oral history 
projects. / 

Participating in educational and cultural eve«ts 
Repprting, writing and editing for community newspaper 
Designing, publishing and distributing newspaper and other 
publications ? 

Designing and developing nature walks and educational exhibits, 
and pUnning and .participating in educational programs of the 
\,nature center 

Learning about trades and crafts in conjunction with environmental 
iniprovement projects 

Researching, planijing and writing "future histories^' in * ^ ^ 

conjunction with the planning phase of the project 



Planning 



. . Participatory "futures" planning for the entire community includes 
"futures" workshops and Delphi studies 
Mapping alternative futures for the commuhity ' 
Writing "future" histories" (scenarios of community life related 
to different alternatives) - 
Farmulating plans for a "desirable" future > , 

Devising strategies for implementing plans . 

Community Service. The advent of urbanization has resulted in the 
ienation of a great many youth from adult society. -Opportunities for young 
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people t<^ngage in useful activities, to>contrfbute to the well-being o£^fanrul7 
and community which were available in an agrarian society^are absent in 
today's cities. This design aims to'in^^e all youth in meaningful commu- 
nity development and social service prp^r^^s. ^ili^rticipation in the IcThds^^^ 
of developmient activities described abbvf ^y^bles children of all ages to 
become contributing members*of the comr^j^iity by involving them in useful ; 
projects. For example, the development bf education facilities in the 
community becomes a community-wide effort'relying heavily upon the time 
and talents of school-^age children who work under the guidance of adult 
specialists *from the community. Another example{^ planning and building a 
nature center, i. e, , designing and building exhibits; writing and .designing 
and producing educational materials could provide learning experiences 
for a mixed-age group of children and an opportunity to work with adults to-* 
produce an important community resource. 

Community Resource File. Community participation in the identi- 
fication and cataloging phase o4the project can be facilitated simply by 
utilizing a questionnaire and distrib\iting it widely throughout the community. 
The more difficult and time-consuming task is following-up on this initiajl 
input and earring through to the point of achieving community consensus. A 
community task force composed of adult residents, college and high school 
students can be created to perform this task. 

Vouchers. It is becoming increasingly clear that no one institution 
can provide the full range of experiences, the technical expertise, and 
specialized knowledge that must be made available to learners. While the 
community -learning coalition and the community resource file greatly expand 
the range, scope and number of sophisticated technical and intellectual re- 
sources available to learners, there still will be areas not represented. 
Therefore, some sort of voucher system will be employed to allow students 
to purchase certain sp'ecialized educational services, from local colleges, 
technical schools, commercial or industry- sponsored education ageneies. 
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Communi ty.involvement in educaticmal planning. Before any action 
is taken to involve the' community in planning for the future of the educational 
system, the project leaders would Want to study previous experiments in this 
area in de^th. Project Redesign in Palo Alto, California and the Skyline 
Wide Education Prpject in Dallas /Ft. Worth, Texas are two programs thit 
should be extensively studied for information and guidance. The Project 
Redesign Commulfiity Planning Model could well be I useful instrument for 
organizing the community planning phase of this design. 

Business involvement. The experience and knowledge of the Academy 

. for Career Education could provide valuable support for the experience-based 

^ education aspects of this plan. Were a pilot project of the proposed design 

established ia Philadelphia, the existing cooperative relationship between the 

Academy for Career Education and the Greater, Philadelphia Chamber jof 

Commerce would provide, a strong base for dealinfe with the business commu- 

• ■ - / ■ ■ 

nity. The Urban Coalition of Philadelphia has also had striking success in 

eliciting financial support from business and industry for student- managed , 

. student-operifed electronics and machine shops in existing schools. 

/ ■ ■ ■ .' ■ _ . •. * 

Although these successful exaii^ptes of business and industry cooperation 
in educatiofi are sources of hope, it must be recognized that moral suasion- and 
appeals to^ economic self-interest will, not be sufficient to garner support on , 

' .the scale called for in this design. - Therefore, "a study should be undertaken, 
as par|>^(^fthe pilots project, to dete^rmine the feasibility of tax incentives and 
/similar inducements. A business that allows a number of employees to 

, devote a half day of each week to community education and development 
endeavors would, no doubt, expect some kind of remuneration. 

The National Scene 1 ' ' 

• 'I ■ » * 

The idea of turning the community into a clissroom is not 4 new one. 

Ar,chibald Shaw ind others proposed such a system' in "The Raijadom Falls Idea" ^ 

as far back as 1956. In recent years, community involvement, action" learning 

-1.57- ' • ■ ••* • 
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and siniLlar programs havel>ecome very popular with educators and s,tudent5. 
An. tmplefnentatlon strategy should -take advantage of tlie current predisposition 
toward youth involvement as Reported by the following sources. ^ 

irhe National Comnnission on Resources for Youth has gathered* consider- 
l able information about dticc^ssful yduth participation programs that enable youth 
to atssume new roles in the school and in the community. /• 

-■ . ■ y . : _ ' ■ ' - - 

The National Association of Secohdary School Principals reports that ' V 
^^one clear trend in secondary schools during the 1970' s has been the significant 
expansion of work experience, community Service and other forms 'of action- 
learning. " During the 1973- 74 school year more than 2, 000 school principals 
responded to a NASSP^urvey wfth descriptibns of action-learning-programs 
currently operating in! their schools. =0. 

' , The 1974 NASSP Gilbert Youth Poll reported that 43 percent of high 
school students are. involved in some form of community service. There is a 

. .. . " V* *■ 

need to expand the de]gfree of youth involvem.ent, extend the range and variety of / 

opportunities, and coordinate in-^schooj learHing with, the activities of local 

' ■* , ' . ■ , ^ - . ^ ■ 

^community'organizatioM and civic lead^eirs. v 

■■<•■■•...•■. i ' \ ' ' 

In every community citizens cam point to Numerous* needs that are not 
being adecj^a^ely met. Action, the U. S. gpyernment agency for volunteer service 
estimates tKat with proper advance ^lanning/^^'cjpmmunity of ,100\ 000 persons 
could utilizfe 2,500 young people annually in part-time puWic service and non- 
pVofit agencies. ^ ^ 

■ • ■ ' . ^ '-\ • 

As U. S. Commissidner of Education Terrel H. Bell pointe(I out in^a speectir 

. ■ ' . ■ - - * ■ ^ . ' . A -.■ 

supporting community ^duca^on, five recent reports on^educq^^^onal reform ? 

,t' - . ■ ' ' ' ■ " * /f , ■ 

contain similar recommendati6hs that call for a mo0 open, flekibl^ sya^jfn rtlj^,^^ 

education: ... • . -AV ' •'l^'H^^f^M^ 

Is Oejuveniliz^ the whole operation. Drop the §fa. r^<iW''3 p. m. '^t* * 
custodial furtction. We know that strictly apaidenr^ic subjects occupy 
only part of the school day. 'Ti^day^s" stydjents W96*t tolerate b^ingf_ 
trapped in meaningless activity the. restkorf the d-ay., ^. ' ^ 
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IJevelop more' work- Study arr^^ with local business and 

noiv profit organizations to broadlen student awareness of the adult 
.wo|;ld. i * * ' ^ * ' . 

■ . ' * • ' • ■ * ' ' ' 

Develop more opportunities, plus credit towiard graduation^ for 
3ta(tenl8 to work as volunteers in hospitals, dayrcare centers, 
Ivernment age^cies,^ and the like. - ' ' » 

' Offer {greater £l4&jcibtl,ity in class scheduling so students can dpend 
part of the school d^y in a mus^ei&n, attending a cdtfcert, sketching ' 
In a park, or engaging in other «intellecitually stimulating activities. 
Not aU student* are mature enough to handle this freedorh, but ^ 
many are. Certainly we should give it to those wHo can and will : 
benefit. ' • • 

Reduce the agp and cultural isolatioi^ of students by giving them 
' opportonities to meet people 6t all ages and cultural backgrounds 
-T»in,v8chool and ou^ ^ Bring in airtists, artisans, business and 
pfofes'sional people to Vprlc lwith. students. Allow ftudents to ^ 
visit these peopld!^ln4h^ir p^n work e 

Open schools to researchers seeking, ailpwers to basic questions 
how students learn, what m'akes teachers effective, which instructional 
. approa^i^hes work best with disa.dvai:^taged students, handicapped 
*^dtudents, and so on.^ And put the researcli results to ^worlo. Re8ea±ch 
is only as good as its user. • • . ^ ^ 
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0 # • INTRODUCTION / .5^ 

.tjistoricattb^, an affluent American siociety has been; generous and patient^? 



"jvitn ed\xcators Sfriving to find solutions to problems that have prevented many 
^ learners from aftiieving all that they need and are capable of, an^ all 

/ that ^^e^tjdpe for them- Given that the future is likely to «e€ decflining resources 

^ * * & ' ^' 

(o^ social endipavors, it is* reasonable to expect that society will be le6s t^ru- 
M . / > ^ . ^ % ^- , . . 

^erous an^ less p^tier»t with educator ^ who C9ntinue to struggle with'tW same 

* problems with little evidence of progress. This gloomy prognosis promises to 
^.j|Pbecome reality'unjes& we-be^tn to product? evidencj that we are thinking and V, 

' * actiiig in Ways that will contribute t;o improving the quality of education for 

„ " , m ^ " - . • 

* ^veryone. Moreover, we musttshow tWat^we are doing so with an increasingly 
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economic pdse br re sourceii|> ^ ^ 
i This i-s not to s^ that we haVe j:ompleteJy ^a iled in the attainr^ent of our 

educatitjnaJfgo^s'ph th^t ^e always act ir rationally^.w ifh rdlpect to those goals, 

• ■■ V '• 

>Nor doqt3 it su^est^^hat we ought not tip strive to attain goals for which Ua#-re 
are no presently validated mefens for theif- achie vera-ent. How'^vei^, it does 

; . ' W ^ ' ■ ' ^ " ■ , '^"^ . 

imply th^t^ as ^^^.profe ss ion, education has not established adequate l^nowledge of 

... . ^ ^ ■ . ■ 

^educational ^ ncis rne a n s V cla ti o nship 9 , It wn plies that we h*aye not developed 
^ siil^icient comn^tment^'and sl^ill to consistently apply what we do know. And 



mostly, it impl ies that we have not learned ^pj^^ to learn frc^pi OHJ" experience ^ 



■ and to but!d on that basi^^g* - ^ ^ 4 ^ ^ ^ 

' . » ' ■ » ■# 

■r The cl3«hviction that i^nderlief^tho pi^bposititfn <tf this^paper is that bur ed- ^ 

^'^^^^^ors f6r the future- cah^chleve our. educ^fionargoaliS But Tor 

4:his to happen will require that^we--cooper#tively plan-btir activiti^ on t]ie basis 

of knowledge and logic; it will require th^ we 1}iscipl}ie-o\#selvf^s to#ct in ' 

accordance with our ^lanjs/ and most importarit, it »^ill requir^that we learn ^ 

to systematic^ly modify our plans and practices Qn the Vasis*^of errtpitictl 

evidence from our experiences. ; ' ?J ' « - 

Thus," it is proposed here that we riow make a fvill commitrnent to the 

^ coopera^tive development o f a Comprehensive, Adaptive and R^espon^ive.Educational 
^ Systeni {CA]j^S) that eWa^or^and learners c^H u^e,"* together, to* plan and ^ 
implement instructional experiences that wiH reliably lead each learner to the 

'■ * • . / • . ' ^* ^ • * . 
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achievement of intended outcomes.. To assure that the instruction will be 
comprehensive, and adaptive and responsive to indivtdual learner needs and 
interests, instructio^ijal decisions will be based upon data about what is to be 
^ learned, data about the learner, and data about instructional effects. Such a 

system ^ill also as'Sure that the instructional options it providf s will be coi^i- 

ft ' ' ■ • 

preh^nsive, adaptive and responsive with respect to the intentions of the .con- 
. stituencies if serves, (e. g. , the local edudi|^ion authority, ^r^nts, tl^ vaj-ious 
communities of interest, and knowledge ^producer s) . Thus, the system WilV • 
not be tied to time-bound notions of curriculum and community expectations. . 
I It is further pi^oposed that CARES be systematically developed with the 

cooperative aid of its ^constituencie s ; and, in lieu of reliable alter native-s. ^ 

that the mode of its development hg empirical. That is, a Design, 

^ ' ■ - - A-. • ^ — 

Implementation, Monitoring and Evaluation SyWem (-QIMES) he developed and 

omplfiyed to produce by cumulative testing and revision successive approx- 

^ imations of CARES that are increasingly effectiv-e in facilitating learner 

> ^ ^ • " 

achievement of intended, outcomes, ^ * 

^ ^ • • . * 
• It should be emphasized that'this is a proposal for the developrr^ent of 

■i 

CARES as contrasted with proposals for^the implementation of fully prescribed^ 
educational designs. He.itce, the details of CARES will only become clear over 
^ V time, iinc|, even then, will be subject .to char^ge on the basis of new knowledge 

gained from, successive experiences. In short, a detaHed description of CARES 
must, necessarily, be emergent. "^Thfe \sa?me is largely true for DIMES. ' * 
if'- Hcrwever. initial approximations of thes^systems will not be emerging 

from a vacuum. There is a long history of attempts to adapt instruction^^to 

✓ ♦ . * ■ 

. individual pujDil differences-, and mtich. that has. been learned from these at- 

' ] temots can be Us^d in conceptualizing a fir?t approximation of CARES. Similarly, 

1:hf?re is, a^history of empirijcal development of educational products and pro- ' . 

ce.sses to draw upon in planning a system (DIMES) for the de^velopment of CARES. 

*• remainder of this paper is devoted to discussion of CARES and DIM'i^S " 

namely: (1) the problems they address, (2) systems rationale, and (3) some 

+ • • • " u * ' . 
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notions abo«t first approximations- of .the systems. 

Before '.procee<kng, however, i4 is s^ppropriate to spell out. some general 
as8nmpli(>nK ajixl rimilalions of this proj^osal. 

KtWhilo Ihe-^future ts unknowlo.ff^cable to us, it will be largely what we^ 
' 'pfffko it. ^^Iniprlicatiori^ of \<^hat it might be cap be gleaned from 

-pii^ fee ntr directions., ' - 

* * . ' . ^ ' ' . • - " . 

• 2: The time reference for the realization of the proposed systems 
is the. decade of the eighties'. • 

1 ■ . . ■ 

3. rt is assumed that control of edu^atvonal policy and practice , 
will continue to reside in state authority and local communities. 

..... , ' . ' . * . 

4. . It is assumed that the institution of the- school will continue to " • 
T be responsible for the formal education of the young. 

5. While most schools will vary in a number of features, most 
schools and communities will subscribe to the achievement of their ' 
own intentions, aticl, particularly, greater learner achievement. 

. 6. Resources for education will becofne increasingly difficult to 
raise, and communities will expect mor^ for the san\e or , the same 
for less. / ^ . . 

\ Technological resources will be mostly what can t^e projected 
from research efforts going on today. ^ 

Comprehensive, Adaptive and l^esponsive Education System (CARES) 
Problem 

. ^ It is assumed that all communities and schools are committed to having 
all learners achieve the inte'nded outcomes of the education provided them. 
However, the fact i^, all learners do not aqhievj the ^iterlHed outcomes , ^ ai^d 
many do npt achieve them sufficiently to functten adequ3ply in the economic 
world or to carry on literate pJLiUicipation in- the democ ralic processes. For 
example, the National As!3es|ffTieTit of Educational Progress reveale|l that 36 

percent of 18 year olds tested were unable %p con^pFute the distance ^traveled 

^> 

by an auto when given the Average speed'and numbea* of hours involveld (!)• 

■ • V V ; * 

Nearly 60 percent were unable to accurately read all barts of a ballot (2). 
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There is a substantial body of opinion Jha^ holds the ^ducatii^nal system 
free of responsibility for this'^state of affairs on the basis that N^ariations 
in s^ocio-economic conditions correlate much more closely with pupil 
achievement than do variations in the conditions of education (3). Many 
have had difficulty in accepting this line of thought and, morie recently, 
evidence has begun to accumulate in support of the traditional belief 
that'the quality of educational input has^a profound affect upon educatibnal 
outcomes (4). . ■ ' 

. ■ V ■ : 

Given that the quality oif education is c'ritical to educational achievement - 
and that many pupils cjo not seem to be benefitftng, even minimally, from their 
educational experience; what can be done in the future to increase the 
probability .that all pupils will have an equal opportunity to achieve intended 
outcomes? If one accords any credence to the socio-economic effects 
argument (and most do), certainly, social and economic improvement programs 
are called (or. But, these are not the exclusive re sppnsibilitie s of the 
schools. The specific concern of this proposal is the creation of a school tha,t 
will offer to each pupil an^equal, in- school opportunity to achieve formal learning 
commensurate with-i?a't4oi»al^ex^ectations of the school's constituencies. 

The problem, then,, seems Jo be to provide a system of education that 
is at once comprehensive, adap|;ive and respon,sive for the diverse .con^ 
jtituencies of the school andfoV the instructional n^eds of individual pupils 
who attend the school. - * ^ ' 

Rationale . ' 

: . 

Central to the ^^tionale of C^RES is the fact that individuals differ-along 
every dimension thaf might be used to describe them^ Yet/ individuals will 
join and support group Efforts in t-he interest of strengthening their individual 



voices ^nd actions so long as they are able to subscribe to the aspirations and 
actions of the group. 

Also, central to the rationale is the. proposition that education in this 

. • ' . .-^ : 
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country has become increasingly^difficult to govern a^'s**the resuH of growing 
tensions among increasingly diverse grpUps. MoTeov«r^,thfe , propensity of 
our SQcicty io siru^ftld to a majority dbcisipn which thf n Jje^orn^^t^ 
foi* all seems to biave lo%t consiclerabtG suppoft among many^ a^ctivi§t mihor- 



ity groups. 



i 



ilide \ 



Too often,v ''polltiiial'* decisions are made without iipneHt of'tech^^^^ 
knowledge and lo^ic Jjj^^nsequenUy, they faib to aiccorhplish intenj^ediovt-^^^^ 
comes and frustrate conciliators and dis^ider^tisralike.^ ^ in those cases 
when research-based innovations are. ado|>tedj 'thev are too f re<j[uehtly .com-' 

'• •. H ■ ■ . ' ; . . " ^ • <i - • .1 . '■ . 

promised by circumstances of local impl^mentati'pnithat th^ were never 
designed to accommodate.' > . 

• "In view of the abby^e;, a Comprehensive, vA 
Educational System that pr^Ades instruCti&tit that 
achievement far alljjupilg;. can, only be deV^lo 
comprehensive with respec^t to'the constitiiencl 



respect to the diversity of their interests/ ^n 
actions and feedbac^^it render;^ them. 



This observaiion .implies thp heed for orgaW 



Qonstituencies and 

esta^blts.hingvan operating group -res pon|jih for advvsing'the constitue J(piies 




Re^^nsiv^ 
leads to greater 
stem is ai,lso 
, adaptl^ wtji-h 
in terms! of- the 



.and cafr'ying tixxt 
/called* 



^ "re^y upon school inr^vatdo^^/ The first miehl 
ouncil of^CARES Constituencies .(CCC), the second the^ 



;Imal,errientatioiJi Monito^ and Evaluation SyStem (DIMES) Tear^foT J^^lJ^ . 
> • ||Qm|i$^'tticm dlr and their relationships to oach'^^^prijjl 




•V'^;ati®n^by th6^ 

• ■ ■ 



1^ y p o s s ijte. 



onaJwduc^Uon interest graXips arie thfrmselives subjeotjto determine 

HpWe^yer, the following diagr^ia^^CiggeBts one 



rtie% invo, 



r, ..:4 





h 

^hist as CARES will oiily be effective if it serves the diversity of its 
constituencies, so instruction provided by CARES will only realize the 
intended outcomes oj. instruction if it is comprehensive, adaptive and re- 
sponsive for the pupils, individually- It is intended that CARES instruction 
will be comjSrehensive in the sense that "what" can be taught need only be 
limited by the specifications of the governing agehcies, the aspirations of 
the CCC, and. the limitations imposed by available knowledge of "howV in- 
struction can be made effective. 

It is also intended that CARES will provide for adapting procedures 
and dimensions of the school environment, as necessary, to increase the 
effectiveness of instru/rtion, or to enhance the experience of pupils in ways 

^ r , 

intended by the CCC, or to economize the use of resources: Of courpe, it 
will be^necessary to guard against implementation of practices that obviate 
other practices. ParticttPar. attention w(ll need to be given to the preser- 
vation of the integrity of the instructional process, ^hen conflicts rise, 
consequences and choices will n^d to be specified for consideration^ by 
the CCC. 

Feedback to pupils, individually, indicating their achievement and/or 
difficulties will be a response feature of CARES, Other response features 
include provision of new le^arning options, as individual pupils proceed along 
their individual learning paths and alternative experiences when instruction^ 
h^as not^been successful. Finally, " i:einforcernent of pupil development and 

o 

J . ' • 

achiev-ement is intended to be a significant form of the responsiveness of 
CARES. ' ^ 

S6me, Notions about a First Approximation of CARES 

Since ^ARES .wnll not be emerging frorrl a vacuum, as has been noted, ' 

some' notions of a .first. approximation of the systenl may be discussed in 

I- I* ' 

term.s of parameters common to all schools. * ' 

Instruction: The notion of instruction is, perhaps, the most projectable 
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of CARES* features. It projects into the future a conviction stated by 
Washburne in 1925 and again by Glaser, in much elaborated form, forty-five 
years later. 

^ It has become .palpably absurd to expect to achieve 
uniform results from uniform assignments, made to 

^ a clas^ of widely differing individuals. 'Throughout 

the educational World there has, therefore, awakened 

' a desire to find some way of adapting schools to the 

differing individuals w^o attend them. This desire 
has resulted a variety of experiments (5). 



Individual differences are a basic element in any 
theory of instruction that underlies educational 
practice. Deep understanding is required of tll^ 
/ manner in whicR the existing performance capabil- 

ities of our students, whatever the origin of these 
capabilities, interdict with the conditions provided 
for learning. It is a fundamental tenet of teaching 
that instructiort should proceed from "where the 
student is. " However, carrying this out in practice 
is not an easy task. School organizations g§iie|raUy 
are not flexible enough to adapt, as we woulcl Hkci, 
to^individual differences. Furthemore, we are. not 
always sure what individual differences to observe 
that are useful for deciding upon different techniques 
of instruction, if ^e could provide them. Never- 
theless, scientific evidence has firmly established 
facts of human variability and individuality,'^ in the 
^feice of which, the uniformity of our educational 
system is seriously out of joint (6). 

The notion of individualization of instruction proposed for CARES^ 
traces from the work of Burk at San Francisco State Teachers College 
beginning in 1912-13, through Washburne's experiment at Winnetka in 
th^* twenties, to the work of the Learning Research arid Development 
Center (LRDC) at the University of Pittsburgh (7), and Research for 
Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) in Philadelphia, 1966 to the present (8). 

Burke and Washburne' s intent w^* to differentiate instruction^ 
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according to the diversity of learhing rates among pupils. Glitser and 
associates at the LRDC, in addition to utilizing modern tieehnologie s of 
behavior specification, instructional programming and criterion-referenced 
testing in their developwnfient of individualized instruction, ex^^^j^^ed 
their notion'of individualization to include the matching of instruction to 
pupils on the basis of tested comp^pt^ncies and diagnosed needs, investigation 
of potential aptittide -treatment- inte^^tlons is. now being carried on by a 
nutnber of researchers and will likely be available for subsequent versions 
of CARES. 

The work of the LRDC and RBS^ith "Individually P^J^mN^ Instruction" 

(IPI) also yielded much feedback indicating the need 50 pro^4^:_ opportunities 

/• • * 

tor pupils -to make learning choices; varied group settirxgs; enactive, iconic 

«(■.•' 

and symbolic instruction; ppportunitie.s for exploration, inquiry, and 
generative learning: and so oh. Particularly important, however, was refi|^ 
ognition of the complexity of the burden upon teachers attempting to mar 
a number of different individualized curricula, each distingu^'hed Hrt it! 
management ^^ystem by a number of idiosyncracies. Moreover, with the adve 
of open-education, the developers were additionally impressed with the com- 
pounding, of difficulties teachers would encounter if they were to manage seve 
individualized instructional programs during the same time-frame/ "^The need 
for a management system common to the "several curricular areas is obvious 
and underway : it sljould be brought to comjpletion within the CARES /cho.oL 

^ \ An initial version of a superordinate system for the manag-eme^nt of ail 

. *■ ■ * . 

instructional urlits across all curricular programs is diagrammed below. 

The dotted lines to the right indicate group activities may occur at 
various points in instructional time. While one or more Teacher Quide 
Group experiences may be required, teachers may include additional 
experiences if there is a need. Of course. Pupil Initiated Group Acti 

just that, p^pil initiated, hence they are indeterminate with respect to 

■ , I- - . 

number and points of occurrence. 

Reinforcement activities will be particufarly helpful when practice or 

instructional alternatives are indicated bv the, Progress Checks or Post- 
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Instructional A^ssessifient, but, like thS^^^ipil Initiated Group Activities, 
th^y will also be options for learnera^, h^ce indeterminate incumber. 

In additipn to studying those ciirricular units which are j?peeifically^ 
designed fo/affective learning, the learner also observes and relatfes to 
the teacher who is . responsible for modeling apprdpriat'e affective behavior*. 
The learners will acquire self-managerttent skills majinly through the^ man- 
agement of their own learning, • Thp teacfier, iii addition to modeling, wiU" 
also function as guide, resourcp person, tutor, and^cofevaluator. 
Instructional Personnel 

Experience has already shown that^ individualization requiring unique 
materials, and many of them, may be more expensive than traditional group 
instruction that emphasizes textbooks and demonstration materials. . It is 
intended that the CARES school sh^ll serve as a laboratory to research the 
ways and meailv^ of reducing fhe cost term in the -effects-tb-cost ratio just 
as it is^ intended that research shall be used tOr determine ways o^ increasing 
the effects term of the ratio. Two avenues of irtvestigation appear promis- 
ing, differentiated staffing and utilization of b^rdwar^ technalogies, 

Recognizing that research, development, ^^implemeatatipn, rocyiitqr- 

• - • • ff i ' ' . 

ing, evalualion and program- revision are major concern^ 'in the^'CARES • 

. , • * . ' ' ""^ « , - 

• ■ ^> f ■ . ■ > ■ 

school and t^M learners are encouraged to carry o# rrtan^ of the instruct. ' 

tional tajiks themselves, it is reasonable to project new^cin<%s of ^minis^ ^ 
trative and staff needs and a diminished need for the traditfbnal fuliction,^^ 

This also suggests potential cost savings. 

■ . > ■ ^ ■ . • j& ^ % * ' 

Certainly, there will continue to be the need for teachers, but, more 

likely, the need will be for fewer teachers as we presently know therri at>|3 • 

for greater need of a f^w teachers extremely knowledgeable of the'^ARES 

concef)t and operation.* Such teachers, doubtless will require n^ch m'bre 

sophisticated -preparation in chfld growth and development, , curriculum, 

instruction technology and techniques of training and^managejnent. In sh 

they will be master teachers, and while they may be fewer, they will 




certainly require greatp.r remuneration, Individually. Still, a substati^iai:^ 
opportunity for overall cojjt savings will exist as a- consequence of there \ 
being fewer of them. ' , 

Nor does this necessarily mean the pupiU-to-adiilt ratio will 
increase, although some , increase will be possible ( i» e. , by ' 
virtue of a more engaging environment that will reduce boredom and the 
iacidence of anti-doc^ial behavior). Giyen that instruction is largely learner- 
manag'ed and, to some extent, supported and sustained b.y at'tending^ardware, 
learners will have less need for traditional teacfiers. They will have \he 
same need! as today, for warm and uiii^r standing adult guidance and . 
associations. If we conteive such adults ta be recent college graduates, « 
intensively trained in ehfld growth and di^;^elopmeat, ^serving a$ interns witH 
moderate initial pay, the prospect of a net overall sav^ing of prpfessional costs 
•continues to be a viable possibility. • , „ 

Administrative Support - * . 

■ ' — . — — •» . ■ t 

It is difficult to project even a notion of a first approximation of CARES 

that will n6t re^uit^p^^?^ leadership of the highest order. Individ- 

ualization that br^^^iiij^ grade barriers and jurisdictiolial divisions of 



■ curi-iculum requiS^fl^^^rtj^S^ and dtjUomatic instructional leadership 

today. Projecting a need* for greater sophistication in operationalizing C^RES 

t ■ - ^ . ' ' .' ' ■ . - . 

combined with the DIMES functions ,v it seems clear that instructional iea\ci^rshirp 
will need to be outs^tand^hg and virtually full ttfne. / , ' 

Indeed; it is reasonable to suppose that the leader will have the support 
of master teachers, at least, , who/ individually have. specializations in "^/^ 
curriculum or instructional technology or child growth 'Saad* development or 
evaluation or electronic aids to instruction^ One might-hope that the custodial, 

and business concerns of the school might jDe^i^ested in a tuilding manager . - 

' -"^^ '■ ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ■ \ / ■ 

Hardware Technplogy . ' * , 

■ r Studies, also need to be co-nducted to determine the appropiriat^Mnclusion 



into the instruction processes of appropriate hardware technology. It is unreal 
to assume' that hardware would, or should, carry the entire burden of 
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instruction, but' studies might reveal that interactive felievision, for instance ™ 
coulcj -be Aiore effective and more economicalMhan teachers ^for basic skifls 

• ' \ ■- '^ ^ ' ■ ^, 

instruction or Icarnetr practice sessions. ' ^ . \r - - 

/ \,EducaliQn.*has been, perhkps; the most.labor intensive of all enter- 

' -x ■ _ ^ \- \ • . o * ' • ■ ■ , ^ . • •■ 

. prisest, * There is ^reason tj) beneve that feasibility studies 6f computer 

, utilization have .pot allowed sufficiently for capital displacement of exf)en- • . 

' sive professional services ahd that this acQouhts for "too .expensive" conr . 

•clu8ipn>. ^Wjtth the; reality, 't;odayi of f ree-standing inexpensive comp'uters, 

the opportunity for five from routine management and feedback 

. tasks (ijmohg mrauy pijhers) suggests Nthe potential for greater efficiency and 
V . . . • ^ * '■■'4 • ' ^ * . ^' - ' ' ■ ' ■ , " '■ 

loss, eost ia the fut^re.: -It should be noted, .however, that the notion of CARES, 

at^lhe focal point of the R&D. effort, imp'Ues th^ aVsimi-latio n df appyop'ri^g^te 

' ' ' , .'.' '* "■ " ■ ' . ^ ~, V 

hardware into the system. 'Distortion of CARES in-order to exploit capa- . 
' * ■ .~7] — 

V ^ l^^ti^s^ of hardware will be a jeopardy t6 ^uard.;against^, ' . J ' 

Curricuiifnf . ' : • , \ * - 

It difficult to believe, at tifiift timfe, . that the CCC'in the eighties 

• ' ■ .|, . " ■ ' * " ' • ^* ' ' ' • 

will not require the standard school offerings^ of this day (e, g. , language . . . 

' ■ * ' . , . . ' : ■ ' ■ 

. .« art*, mat4iematics, science, social studies), Howiever, it is eqTAally dif- 

' ficult with only casiial not^ice of the concern^jn today's media, to visualize 
' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' . ■ ' . ' 

futiire curriculum offerings that do noJ: attend tQ humaniTiatio^" needs, enyiron- * 

mental protectioTi, car&er •planning, and so (!)n, 

. ' - ■' V • • ■'. ' ' ' ' ' 

with due dQ^fere^ice to what 



Stirely,* these pfferings will be constructed, wi 
* virc haVe learned about .|hiB messages of:Bruner,*P 



Piaget arid o^thers , Already, 
• some products pf some developers a^e ^tfestifyin^ to. the ^imp^aof^^;these^ m^n 

whose names so dominated the e<Juc|Ltianal lite r-alur^er of 'the sixties ^nd efarly 
^ t i>eventies. The second generalian'of products" from th'e.'Lfea.rning 'Research 
.a.fid Development Geriter*and Resear^chfor Better Schools must-'be^ counted 
the new product witness^s^ ^ . • i ' ^- , : 



^ Of tdu.rse, such a* rith array q/.couTjse offerings vis-a-Vis a relatively " f 
fi^^ed amount of time for instrucfion.Taisgi'^ questions of allocation and priorities. 
Will the C.CC manjdate that a minimum nuKpiber of basic skills be mastered by 
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fvi?ry pupil? 'Will thel^ also be new offerings that will be required for 
everyone? How will tim^ be allocated between required qip\yrs.^s arid ^. . 
optional courses? Will it be necessary^that pupils demoRstj-ate required 
masteries within specified calendar limits? Likely, these will be B£efi- 
sing questions for schools an^d communities 

Even a fir^t approximation of CARES can offer solutipns to^several 
.of these questions in terms of individualizing' cur riculum expe<^ti*ons as 
well as instructional options. Given that pupils bring^ifferent aptitudes 
and ^mpetencies to the task of learning, it vkll make sehfiNl^^o "determine 
the curriculum for each pupil, individually. Through pupil, parent and ^ 
teacher planing Cflft^ES' will provide for a variety^of answers to the 
what, when/ and for how long questions. It should be noted, however,. 
tha^th/L* notion of individualized planning ot cur^iculum^is contingent upon 
the notion of individualized instruction discussed above. ' , « 

Fieyond coarse offerings, a first appro3^fenation can also provide 

■ . ■ * ^ % - ^ 

choices to pmpils in terms of when during 'the yftar and 'the day individual 

pupils v?ill undertake the fftudy of. any given curi^culum ari^ any of seyefal 

. ' . ' . -c^ ' ' ' . / 

units within each curriculum and how Often and how korig. To a cohside 

able degree, the choices will be the dividehds derived from* an^p^^^ 

hierarch/'?^^'f units conc^"^t of curriculum criganization; ' 

•Jit . • -^L. . -. ■ I 



DESIGN, IMPLEMENT^ION, MONITORING AND EVALUATION SYSTEM (DIMES) 
. Problem . / \ , ' , . ' ' . 

• Because the condition^ upon which research-basjed instructional programs 

'♦»■'. 

were predicated were usu^ally at odds with the realities of giveil school sit^ 
uations, developers of the sixties frequently claimed that e valuators pro- 
duced non- significant studies of program effects Tather than '*no significant 



difference" evaluations. Even when necessary conditions mirght have been 
feasibly achieved, frequently they wer.e not due to the failure of developers 
to lodk upon school personnel as co-developers and'.to include them in plan- 
ning aind strategy session»s. In Many cases, when necessary conditions were 
^ initially established' they proved to be fugftive over short periods of time 

^- . . i ' ^ 

, because«of insufficient atjtention by c^velopers to lanplementation, monitoring. 



and formative evaluatiop^trategie s. 



^ Rationale . i ^ - 

• ' • .f© -* ■ ' . * 

^,.This state of affairs should no.t surpn^Lse^.us s^ince, at the time,^ 

the prevailing cbThception of the logistics of , research and development 

' ' ' ' ■ ^4 ' ^ , ■ 

caUed for a linear mpdel,'^ 1. e, research to development to implement 

-.-^ ' . 

r?ilion to^valuate to dissemination,: Thinking among developers is 

rhanj^nj^ atndis likely^'to change more in the future. It is increasingly 

> . 

recognized lhat implemehtati^ contexts .and school pe rsonnel fehould 

stimulate new directions for research and development rathenrthan 

simply acting as recipients of R^D. In any event, the concerns and 

' . • ' ■• .» 

rjealities^^of human arrangeroents tend to justify and support the con- 

tontipn of local ed^ication ^perg^onnel that developmental prog rams must 

acQommodateifo Jocal conditions. ^ 

• With thjg^'^alization has come a new. pe rception o^ i;esearch, 

development, implerri;pntation and ev^aluation as a circular flow of data 

alnd acUvity that propef-ly occurs in the school context, his Is the 

pe reception fhat has s'haped DIMES.*^ ' ^ 



'■1 :^S'^ 



SoHH? Notions About a First Approximation of DIMES - 

• ' The essentia I components of the development system are the CikR£S 

- Constihifency Council, the I)esign| Implementation, Monitoring and 

•E valiiaticfh Team and the pla'nning model, 
V ^ • " .' ■ 

The CARES Constituency Counoil consists of representatives of groups 

from all those interests concerned with CARES (ei g. , school board, 

'^^pr?f|^ents , district -office , colleges of education, ' research and development 

v^"*^ ^community, school building per sonnel and others) who meet with-the de - ' 

* yvdopment group to provide iniput to .plans and receive feedback on operations 

and outcomes. ^ ^ ^ ^ - * 

Th^ members of thj^ DIME^ teatn are also selected from the coa* 
' ' ^ ' . . .. . * ■ . ^ w . . 

stitue1:icies oT CARES.. Thj& funct^n of the team is to facilitate and coordinate 

pieins and op>rdtions*for desighirig, iiViplementlng, monitoring and 

evaluating, CARES, . .\ 

. , Just as the. details of. CARES and DIMES will ernexge from the cumulative 

testing'and revision which is the nature of the> empirical mode of development, 

so will the cietailed^lans *for implementation and evaluation. 

' ■ ■■'*■».. 
The comprehensiKre, adaptive and responsive features of the system are 

invested in the coopexative planning anc^operations f^jnctlbns and the planning 

mod^. The model is a syntheste of "Stake' s Countenance of Evaluation 

ModeT' (9)# and the.>stages of developi^nt notions advltced by Mark'le (10) 

and Baker (II), ... * 
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^ An educational Sfptem adopting any of the four designs or their individual 

components will, but of- necessity, proceed through a careful process of 

' ■ ^ ■ ' ' ' ' ■'• ' ■ • • / 

plannilig and implementing the innovations it chooses to introduce/ Thi^ 

. proc-e/s will now be examined for each of the four designs. Also, the . 

. training ne'eds of school personh^l will be reviewed. The-purpose of this 

chapter is to offer edCdbational systems general guidelines helpful in, respond- 

ing to the designs according to their own local needs. 

A gene;ral model fo^ the educa-tional change process 

'Accomplishing planned change in schools is a systematic problem- 
solving process tiiat proceeds through a series-pf interrelated stages. 
Numerous models for this change process have been devised. While these ' 
models jdiffer considerably in the steps theyfnclude, they generally agree on. 
the major tai$ks involved. The following model breaks' the change process 
into eight phases that normally woul3 occur in the approximate order of 
their listing. Thehe may^e times^ however, v^hen tWo or more of the 
phages would be carried out concurrently.' This model has been presented' 
^in a training unit^ Task Flow fon Pfesigning and Conducting L.pcal Educational 
Improvement Pi^ograms^ developed at Research for Better Schools. 

1 • , Conducting a Goal'C and Needs Analysis ' / * 

^Logically, any change process in an educational system should begin 

with an arfalysirs of needs, ^This task breaks^ down into two parts: specifying 

the system's goals in the area(s) of concern, ^nd assessing deficiencies, in 

-accomplishing those goals. The area of concern might b:e the total "in^^r^c-f^?. 

tioj^al program, or one segment.<3i>it. It might be school-community relations 

. ^ . ■ ^' ■■ . ■ • . ■ , \ 

It might be the cost-effectiveness of instruction. ■ Whatevef the area, the 

function of a^needs analysis is to ascertain^deficiencie s in accomplishing 
'"that area's goals. ' " 

A valuable third task in needs analysis is determining, insofar as 
possible, the ^^tors catising deficienci?s. To what -errors^of omission or 



comission can* the deficiencies be attributed?/ jDnce s^lm a causal' 
analysis^ has been 'conducted, the^Sucational system has a begin^ing"^ 
toward determining what clianges iwill l]{|p^equired for syst^m/improvemeiit^r 

The Heathers models* for e^cample^ calls upon participants in thef ^ -^^^ ^ 

, ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' : ^ . " ' 

educational system- -school administrators, teachers, students, parents, 
and community representatives- -to examine the requirements for effec- 
tiveness in life, roles and then to set up. a priority listing of learning goals 
for each role. 

A needs analysis requires assessing the extent to which each of the 
goals was achieved by students in a current program and diagnosing the 
areas in the curriculxim or in instruction that could account for deficiencies 
in their achievement. ' • 

2'. Searching for Resources that Could Remedy Deficiencies ^ 

. There Is an array of resources that could meet an educational system's 

needs for improvement. For instance, a variety of curriculum materials, 

/ ' ' ^ *' 

instruc tibnal methods, equipment, and, organiza^opal arrangerriehts are 

available to improve the local ^<^ading progVam^j^'^^^ search would 

identify those resources that are byt s^uited to the local needs.: 

The four alternative designs p^||%entj|d in this voliime aVe intended a||^ 

guid^ines for identifying and organizing^iMsources tRat are appropriate . 

for meeting, general needs' of an edu^ional system. 'For example, - 

• , " - % ' j 

Connolly's design, classifies basic life skills an<^suggests ways of setting/ 

"'^ ' ^' ' / 

about to im^>roye instruction in these areas by employing educational 

technologies to enhance individualized instruction. * . 

Henning's model, with its emphasis on community involvement ancf a 
full partnership between a coalitioh of community groups and^the local 
system, requir^;&ya survey of the various ways in which school and com- 
muriity, should be^,fcroujj ;ht i njj^^ close cooperatioi^. ' * • 



. -Recent desigivs fot career education o^fer.j^p;,typ.e of resource Tor ' 
consideration. Alternative schoofs TDffer another/ ^Decentralization and 
communiti^involvement in school docisioD-mak|^.s^«W lbe examined, 
also. Various patterns for communiti>^involvement in ^ducatijnal planning, 
; such as.Project Redesign in Palo Alto, C^fclifornia and the Skyline Wide 
Education ProjecV'in Dallas/Fort Worth. Texas offer valuable approaches. 
Also, ways of involving community fneAibeifl~df all ages as students and 
as instructors in the- educational system should be important resources 
for consiriefration. (\ • 

Conducting a Local Fea sibility Analysis on introducing Change 

_ A critical requirement in introducing) change is determintfTg the" 
,:,capabiUties and readiness for change in the educational system. Some » 
changes that initially sound promising may have to be rej^ct^d because 
they are too costly, they would b^ excessively difficult to impalement 
with available staff competencies, or because key decision-maker J do 
not fa^4or them.^ The function of a feasibility Analysis " is to identify 
those changes that promise to meet needs for improvement' and are 
within the resources of the educational system'. ' 

In the Helm's model for example, the task is to assess local resources 
and liabilities and to, determine the-ir impact pn successful implementation. 
The critical question is whether the school system, parents, and 'community 
constituencies are in agreement abouf em^barking on a systematic p^cess, ' 
c^f analyzing . local needs,- planning in^provements, implementing' them;\ and " 
finally evaluating them. . - . ' ° . 

Selecting' the Changes to be Introduced 

The threfe plahning phases above provide the essential bases' for 
selecting a change program. The local decision makers, pe.rhap,s assisted 
by outside consultant^; should now choose the best program according to 

.'■'■'.IK'/ • •■ 

•, . ' . ■■ I ' , • 
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the data on.needs, re3QpiTce6, and local capabilities or preferenee^.. For 
example, assxime that three areas of heed have been identified and*that 
promising resources for meeting. only two of them have been located. 
Assume further that local resources are axifficient to adopt the preferable 
resource for only one of these two areas. In this case, the change selected 
for initial adoption should apply to only one of three need areas. 

It should be kept in mind that the school improvement process need 
not be all-or-none but can be undertaken a step at a time. In the beginning, 
only selected parts of a total improvenrient program might b.e introducejd. 
In otherccases, a change prog rarf^ could be introduced on a pilot basic in 
some parts of the educational system but not others. 

Henning proposes a nximfe^j of activities for the initial stages of the 
coalition's program. These include strengthening a "sense of community.",, 
engaging in community improvement projects, and providing community- 
based public service emplo^ent /of youth. Educational activities would ' 
include conducting Community surveys, compiling a directory of community* 
resources, and studying trades and. crafts in conjunction with environmental 
improvement projects*; Planting activities would include mapping alt^r- 
native futures for the community, formulating *plans for a ^'desirable" future, 
and deviising strategies for implementing the plans. ^ 

Whatever features were^chosen for. the initial program efforts,' co- 
alition members should be involved in developing specific implementation 



designs: Additional featj^^res of th/ educational program would later be 
added according to an evolving procCT^ of self- renewal that engages the^, 
entire community, . o 

5* Preparing to implement, the Local Change Program 

Succiess in implementing any change program (depends greatly on the ^ 
preparations made for placing it in operation. The choice of a general 



implementation strategy is cjiticaL Should the'program be introduced p^n 

■7. " ' • ' . * ' . ' ' ' 

a system-^de oftr^is initially, or on a pilot basis? ^Should participation 

of staff be required or voluntary? ' * ^ . • 

Preparing' to intrbduce changes normally requires developing detailed 
procedures for staff members to follow, p¥^paring recdrd'or report^forms, 
procuring necessary ma-terials and equipment, and obtaining the required 
financial basis for the program. In addition, the preparatory phase should 
include familiarizing.^ all participants in the program-^staff, community ^ 
membfcrs, parents, and students --with the prograrri' and with the roles 
they will play in it. In-service training for staff members ind others who . 
will conduct the program also should be a part of this pi:eparatory phase/', 

Introducing an improvement program such as Connolly's design would . 
require many steps. Obtaining moTterials and other resources is relatively 
easy, if^ of course, the fundTs are available. Adapting resources to local ^ \. 
requirements is a more demanding task, particularly since Connolly calls ^ 
for the dema'nding and costly process of converting materials to computer- 
aideH and computer-managed instruction.. This process of adapting re-^ . 
sources requires a considerable period of time as well a'^ the services of . 
experts from outside the system. , • 

Training participant? in a new program is ^senfialV Five different 
groups are represented in various aspects of, the design: coordinators 
and administrators; instructional managers and teachers; career directors' 
and counselors; community agency and emplpyer staff; and instructional 
and clerical aides. Training, for each group could consist of pre - se rvice 
pre-prograro, in-service, 6r sorrte combination of these,. ' . V. 

Pre-service training at teachers colleges would be primarily directed " 

I • • 'ft *T' ''"^ 

at administrators, teachers, and counselor's. The instructional content ' - , 
should cente'r ground topics suph as individualization, mastery le^rntng, ' . ' 
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individual differ^nc^, technology, learning goals and standard^, aitd f I • 
curriculum theory. Pre -program training would be giv^n all staff ' 
members. The training program could best l>e conducted in a demonstra- 
tion school set up for this purpose. 'A continuing^ program of in-service 
training for all staff'would'be vital, at least for the^first year pf the proje^. 

Tlje developers of the< design along with the staff from the demonstration 

• ' ■ ■ ' ^ • ' 

site would conduct this training. ^ 

*6. Implementing ^he Change Program ^ . 

Implementing the change program involves carrying: out the process 
specified in the program blueprint.^^^^^^ key task throughout the implemen- 
tation is conducting a continuing assessment of progress and-cor^ecting 
deficiencies' if they occur.. Quite obviously, the evaluation of program out- 
comes cannot be conducted meaningfully until effective implementation of 
the program has been achieved. . ^ 

The critical importance of the implementatioa'prOcess is highlighted , 
in a recent report from the Rand Corporation. The report. Federal Pro^ 
grams Supporting Educational Ch;»figeV Vbl IV; The Findings in Revilbv, 
b^ I^. Bcfarman and M.-^. McLaughlin, is* based on a survey of innovative 
programs funded by the U. S., Off ice of, Education. The chief finding wai§ 
th^t many local programs were never effectively implemented. In examining 
bases for^chievingjpuU implementatiorj, of a program, the survey team found 
local comi^itaxient to the program a c^Srucial factor. Also important \yas the 
degree t</(^vhich the Innovative program was matched to local needs and , 
poqfditiorfs. * ^ \ r y / 

^ *• In the Helms rp'odel, for example, bnce the Constituency Council and • 

t;he. Design,^ Im^ementation, Monitoring and Evaluation System team has 

■ ' ■ . ^ ' * . ' \ ' 

been set up according to the local design, ^-the implementation' process would 

consist of performing the* Va'ixious functions in the task flow for designing 



. and conducting change programs. These would include, examining trends 
into the future, determining critical lea.ming goats, deciding on curriculum " 
requirements, instructional procedures, and organiziation for instruction, 
cortimunity invi^vem^nt in the instructional program, governance of "the 
educational system, finances, e'tc. An additional function of the Council , 
and the DIMES team* would be cohtinuing assessment. 9f "how well the mech-" 
anisms were being impleniented as .well as liow the teams themselves' could 

be improved. ' * / '■ 

. ' - . ■' * ■ ■ ' • ■ • ■ >• 

Evaluating Program Outcomes:; ' . . . 

^ The p^y«off in any change program igr the e^ctent to which it achieves 
its intended outcome^. In educational systems, student learning oAcomes 
ar«^ central.. DepehdiSg on tjje goals of the program, these le'ai-nfng out- \ 
comes may be in ba&ic Skills* problem -solving competencies, personal 
or social develOpn^nt, attitutles' toward school,' or motivation toward • 
fui-ther'. learni'ng^J/5tber4ypes- of outcomes apt to be important ^in'apprais- 
ing the program .g^^r^fjanges madq in school/community relationships of 
various sorts, community aJtitud^8 to,ward th^ educational system, attitudes 
of the system's staff toward the program,, and e^J;idence on the program's 
cost-effectiveness with regard to realizing its goals. - Evaluation^ often ^, 
technical, may require.the assi-stanle o'f exp6rts from outsitie' the educa- 

tional system tp plan, conduct and. report the findings . 

■ ' , ' . , • ■ . 

When th^ pl-ocess of planning, conducting, and fevaluating'i'change*^ 
program has reached fulLcycIe, the educational system sho^uld then det;ei:^n 
its next course' of action. Should the proferam be oontirtued without sub^'* ^!: 
stantial change, ^odified to CemoveMimitations, or abandoned? llf the prb- 
g*am was introduced on a, pilot basis, should if be extended into othfer parts 
of the educ^tibnal system? If the program <involved only certain eleme'nts 
of the educktiohal sirstem, should it be broadened'to "include, other elerr^'^nts 
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Often,, this tftock^taking and decision phase results in a. re -commitment 

.to the neTer«*ending process of improving the educational iayBtem.an^ 

• * ■ *' . *• .••**' ^ . . ■ , ■* 

emergeitf in a new cycle of change. . ' •■^'^^ , 

\ ' ' • ' \ . \ ' ' ^ ■ . ' • >• ■ 

For Heathers zpodel, evaluation of outbomes would center on s^dent's 
learning. The model's emphasis on^goals for life role> calls* for. ijirectihg 
,the evaluation qf . outcomes toward the specific goals that r^ptesent each 
life role. Attitudes'of the ^ystem's staff, parenfe,, students, and commoinity 
repj^esentatives would be anqth^r impoittant evaluation criteria. Also, cost"^'* 
factors slJJild be alisessed since, these miy influfence the desirability of . ! 
continuing or extending the prog rarn. ^ ^ - ^ ^ ' ^ f ' 




\ . *® Connolly design, the evalp€Cfioh task would fodus primarily on 
student achievement in the'thrpe major goal are^s (basic cognitive skills, 
life skills, and^career skills). \k aecond focus w^ul^e on ^staff, . student, 
anfl community^ attitudes to>«ara th^ change.. , • , • ^ ^ 

Cost-effectiveness is a particular focus for evaluaticrn in the Connolly / ' 

mo^dei. In the future', bQFth parents and e^luc^^^^ / 

more concerned witMr issues such aj* '''da« the model under consideration ^ 
• > • • ^" . ■ • ■ . ' , . ■ ' • * 

yield greater achieverhent. gains per dollar expje'nded than alternative 

approaches ? " • Testing iKe mSHeJl clekrl'y 'cd'Hs far 'its "compari'son witK < 

<^th^r apprbaches,. Ulf^ma'tiely, the de.ci&ion an- educational system will 

to make is whetfjerr 1;he gains :^re worth the costs > ^ ^ 

"^ ' 4 f^^ * r- *o continufe or ab^^^ 

on the varioiis ,c<^nstituenpies involved in the decision-ms^ing pro|:esLS. 
S^^ff *neniber.B; t?arenj;&, ^nd .community groups could be expected to differ 
in^their criteria- for judginjg; |he success a^'d, desirability^of the mOd^L . 
Parents cah' b^ exp^cted;to value ce'rtain learning outcomei^i^ . . 

• ^ ^ than educators, i Taxpayfers may differ with ejtjucators ovfei- allowable 1. * 

costs. Such-differcJices make it especially impoftant^hkt^all partie-s to the 
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• * ' change*program engage in a continuiti^ dialogue about the goals of educatiSTl, 
the meaniutb attain them, and the outcomes of instruction* 

LEADERSHIP. FOR PLANNING AND CONDUCTING LOCAL CHANGE PROGRAMS 

* In any local educational cha'nge program, leadership can come from a 
nun^beT of sp^rces- -school administrators or supervisors, teachers, school 
board members, parents, or community groups. Students also, can be 
represented in leadership roles. Also, leadership- can^ come from outside 
the educational systerh or its. community- -from the state education depart- 
I me nty university faculties, cegional educational laboratories, or priyate v 
M ' educattonaV consulting firms. 

^ TheNmost widely Ijeld principle of leaderiship for change in educational 

systems is -that the various con^stitu3lj^ies involved in the changes be rep- 
fesfentecMn the selecti9n, planning and implementation of those'changes. 
This has been called participatory leadership. The participatory appro^h 
used within a school system normally includes administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, ah^/parents in the decision process. Certainly by the secon^dary 
level of schooling, students also should have a voice in decision-making. 
When the changes c^l for cojgimunity involvement, jepr^efttatives of 
community ^encie 8 or groups should be^included in^e policy task "force. 

External le^tde^-ship is almost always valuable in, selecting, planning, 
o^nducting, and evaluating ^^ucatibnal (hiang^progra^s. One form of 
suc^ leadership is exterrtal fuifding of the change program, as is the case 
with federally-funded programs such as Title I or Title^III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education^Act; or programs funde*d by private foundations 
representingvboth the funding agency awd the educational systeri^. Another 
form of external leadership ft a product^mplementation support by program 
/ ^evel^pers. This includes providing information about^ helping ^ 

decide whether it shou^^e adopted,' abd assisting in actual implementation. 
Finally, an educational system may employ the services of consultants from 

V ' ■-• ■■ 
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i state education departments^ universities^ educational laboratori«8\\or 
'pistvate coiisulting firms to. assist in su&h funttions as needs analysisr ^ 
resources search,? staff training, program implemeBtatiQn; an^ evaluation' 



of outcomes. 



Educational systelns "that consider adopting anyjof the four designs 
fdr schools of th^futur^ presented in thj^^olume-can be expected to jfely 
chiefly on leadership from,.within i^^^amining «he designs ind iti^ making 
[ plans for changes. they elect^^cs^ntroduce. ^ • ' ' 

It is h^hly likejy^tt Sn educational, system would riot seelc t6 iihple-' 
t all mejfi^cfujres of a model at thfe s^me time, and it is also likely 

femehtatiqn would Jbegin with a, pilot program ^to allow a concentra 
esources, a working init bf faults irrthe change program dcsignlTr^ts 



ment 
^at 



im^l 
wheth 



into <^er parts of the educationaSi* system. 



■J 



lentation, and-an evaluation of the program'-s success to ^ete^rminc^ 
ro e^xtend it into other aspects of Hhe yistnJrctional projgram or 




'*In the ever- renewjng^^<r^iety, what matures 
es aj system or frkmework w>^hin which 

^gontinucws i^ovation, renewal eimi rebirth 
can occur«*'» * ^ / 



John W. Ga*rdner ^ 
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